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PROFESSOR GARMAN OF AMHERST 


Julius Seelye Bixler, Smith College: If a teacher is to 
be judged by what his students have accomplished Garman 
occupies a place shared by few. Among men in public life 
who have paid tribute to his influence are Coolidge, Morrow, 
Lansing, Stone, and Whitman. Of educational executives 
mention may be made of Parsons, Rhees, Stearns, Walker, 
and Woods. Most imposing is the list of former pupils who 
have contributed to the development of American philo- ~ 
sophical and psychological theory. Among these Miss 
Calkins and Miss Cutler, who were Garman’s pupils at 
Smith, should be noted, while a partial list of the Amherst 
men would include: Burnett, Delabarre, Lyman, Newlin, 
Norton, Pierce, Raub, Sharp, Swift, Tufts, Wilcox, Wood- 
bridge, and Woodworth. 
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EDITORIAL 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


The reports of the Council staff found in this issue are all for 
the year ending January, 1932. 


PLANs For 1933 

Atlantic City has been chosen as the next meeting place of the 
Council and allied associations and agencies, the dates being 
January 9-13, 1933. The Chelsea Hotel will be the headquarters 
for the meetings and has made special rates in view of the nature 
of the organizations and the present financial situation. We be- 
lieve that these are the best rates that have ever been made by a 
hotel during the history of the organizations. Definite announce- 
ments will be made to Council members and all others interested 
by direct mail. 


EMANCIPATION 


There were some features of the Cincinnati meetings which 
deserve special reference. The meetings of the Council were 
conducted in general upon a more informal basis than has been 
the case for a number of years with attendant advantages and 
disadvantages. The presentations by the persons assigned for 
that task were up to the usual high standard of the Council 
meetings. Some of the spontaneous discussions, however, left 
much to be desired. 

As was said in the annual report of the Executive Secretary 
which appears in this issue, members of the Council were the 
first persistent and consistent objectors to the effort to measure 
colleges and schools in objective and often arbitrary terms. The 
meetings this year culminating in the address of Chancellor 
Capen, of the University of Buffalo, before the Association of 
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American Colleges, registered the high-water mark in the effort 
to determine more vital measures for the work we are attempt- 
ing to do. 

In view of the fact that Chancellor Capen is the chairman of 
the Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to discover more vital measures for institu- 
tions and agencies, his pronouncements were all the more signifi- 
eant. He holds firmly to the view that existing standards of 
measurement are unsatisfactory, that while it is very important 
that colleges of liberal arts formulate definitely their objectives, 
nevertheless, after all, the best test is to be found in the measure 
of the actual achievements of the students. He suggested the 
tests of students now being applied under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education and the comprehensive examina- 
tion now being thoroughly investigated by the Association of 
American Colleges as the most hopeful developments thus far in 
this field. 

No college or school should object to these tests provided tech- 
niques may be devised which really are trustworthy and com- 
prehensive. Indeed, every college and school should welcome 
this suggestion and should herald it as a sign of emancipation. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that one of the small 
colleges, not nationally known, related to one of the Boards of 
this Council, recently submitted the Pennsylvania tests devised 
by the Carnegie Foundation to the members of its senior class 
with extraordinarily gratifying results. The general average of 
the seniors in this college was very high and the record made by 
one senior was phenomenal. 


SACRIFICIAL REDUCTIONS 


At the meeting of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently held in Chicago, Thomas Nicholson, 
Daniel L. Marsh, Tully C. Knoles, Walter C. Coffey and John 
H. Race were appointed a committee to prepare a statement 
regarding the financial problems of the schools and colleges of 
Methodism. 

Their statement is submitted here because of its intrinsic value 
not only as applied to Methodists but as equally applicable to 
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all others holding relationships with the Council of Church 
Boards of Education: 


The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church meeting in special session in Chicago, February 3-4, 
has given careful and prayerful attention to the well known 
financial and industrial condition of the country as it 
affects institutions of higher learning related to the churches. 
Through no fault of their own, their income from every 
source has been diminishing and is being further depleted. 
After sacrificial reductions of salaries and other operating 
and administrative expenses, many of these institutions still 
face menacing deficits. Because these institutions of learn- 
ing—theological schools, universities, colleges, with their 
accompanying secondary schools, are so vitally related not 
only to the permanence and progress of the church but also 
to the conservation of the best forces of our civilization, the 
Board of Education urges the most prayerful consideration 
of their interests by all our people when deciding upon the 
Christian distribution of what they have to give. We recog- 
nize that to most of our people, giving in any amount at the 
present, means sacrifice. We are so impressed by the seri- 
ousness of the situation confronting these institutions of 


higher learning that we urge our friends to give even out 
of their own restricted incomes to help save them from dis- 
astrous deficits in current operations. 


GIvING AND SPENDING 

The Council of Church Boards of Education has never assumed 
the task of money raising for the Boards, institutions and other 
agencies which are organically related to it. Nor has it, in 
general, up to the present time, felt free to enter the field of pub- 
licity with special reference to money raising. 

Some members of the Council think that the time has now 
come when it might properly enter the latter field. The question 
is a very important one and is now being considered by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 

In the meantime, the Council has contributed very definitely 
to the financial development of the colleges and agencies. Some 
of these contributions are mentioned in the annual report pre- 
sented this year by the Executive Secretary, and also in the 
report of the Financial Secretary. 
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Special emphasis should be placed, however, during these days 
of deflation and reconstruction, upon the necessity of wise spend- 
ing. It is not enough merely to ask the friends of Christian 
education to contribute liberally to our institutions and agencies. 
It is important that the sums contributed be spent in the most 
effective way. One Board related to the Council now has a 
financial expert studying the institutions with special reference 
to their methods of spending. The numerous surveys which 
have been conducted or inspired by the Council are giving in- 
creasing attention to this vital phase of administration. During 
the present academic year, the writer has visited one church- 
related college which within recent years has contracted a debt 
of $100,000 chiefly because of unbusinesslike spending. During 
that time, the source of income remained essentially the same. 
At the suggestion of the writer, this institution has now elimi- 
nated approximately $20,000 from its present budget without 
seriously interfering with its educational effectiveness. 

Another church-related college has during the past two or 
three years, actually met expenses and liquidated a debt of 
$40,000 without significant gifts but through businesslike cur- 
tailments of expenditures. Vast sums of money are being wasted 
in our institutions now through unnecessary duplications of 
space, equipment and curriculum procedure. Incidentally, there 
is no better way for an institution to inspire confidence than in 
the methods by which it spends its funds. 

A college president wrote on February 5th: 


Our college is meeting the present economic crisis beauti- 
fully. Our entire endowment fund is intact. Our income . 
from endowments has not diminished during these years of 
depression and for the first time in the history of the col- 
lege, we have the dollars in sight for the debts of the year. 





HERE are two kinds of education. One is that which makes 
you pass examinations, the other is the one you enjoy. This 
makes education an atmosphere, a discipline and a lift, and pro- 
duces a human being.—Bishop David of Liverpool. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1932 
HARRY THOMAS STOCK 


The attendance at the Cincinnati meeting was large and repre- 
sentative. Not only were executive or departmental secretaries 
from most of the Boards present, but many college adminis- 
trators and a number of university pastors shared the sessions. 

The program was so organized as to deal with the various 
phases of the activities of the Council and of its constituent 
agencies, and the interest of the delegates was attested by their 
hearty participation in the periods of discussion. The com- 
mittees wrestled with difficult problems and made recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of the Executive Committee, by which it 
is planned to increase the effectiveness of the Council’s program 


even though the financial resources for the ensuing year will 
be diminished. 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Wickey struck a much-needed note in his presidential ad- 
dress. He began by calling attention to the fact that there is 


great confusion among educators, and that better techniques 
and revamped organizations will not end it. The basic require- 
ment is a consistent philosophy of education by which all that 


we do shall be guided. (The address is printed in full in this 
issue. ) 


INCUBATING EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


The surveys of work initiated and carried on under the leader- 
ship of the Council are always instructive and interesting. It 
was clear that the Council has a multitude of interlocking rela- 
tionships, and that in addition to the large number of enter- 
prises carried on by its secretaries it initiates many important 
surveys and field activities which are supported or undertaken 
by specialists in other organizations; that it provides resources 
for students and agencies which are thus saved the expense and 
time of gathering essential information themselves; that it 
serves, upon request, as a competent field force for constituent 
bodies and for other educational institutions; that, although it 
is not a money-raising agency in any direct sense, its office is 
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partly responsible for large indirect gifts to institutions and to 
students pursuing special studies. Foundations and recognized 
educational leaders look to the secretaries of the Council for 
advice and recommendation. 

It is particularly significant that during this year of financial 
stress the Council has been so well supported by the denomina- 
tions. Although no church board has escaped a serious cut in 
receipts, the contributions to the Council have not been reduced 
proportionally. In every church it has been necessary to make 
serious economies, and naturally appropriations to the Council 
have suffered—but these reductions, in almost every case, have 
been less than the proportion of decline -in denominational 
receipts. This is a significant evidence of the fact that our 
sectarianism is not true to the reputation which critics would 
give the denominations. It is likewise an indication of the value 
set upon this particular interdenominational approach to higher 
education which the Council represents. 


MarTrTers oF ADMINISTRATION 


Church Boards which administer student loan funds find them 
a matter for continuous examination. To use them for the aid 
of the most worthy students, to protect the institution against 
those who are not good risks, to show wisdom and friendliness 
in the collection of the principal and interest—these are matters 
which require moral discernment and Christian business pro- 
cedure. The study made by Dr. Ogan opened up avenues of 
research which other Boards must undertake if their funds are 
to be judiciously distributed. 

Dr. Kedzie’s paper revealed the fact that many of the denomi- 
nations observe a College Day but that there seems to be an 
almost hopeless diversity of dates upon which these observances 
are held. The value of common material prepared for a single 
observance of such a day is clear. Something of the possibility 
of such an undertaking is indicated by the success of the recent 
broadcast in behalf of the liberal arts colleges. Even though 
only a few of the denominations may be able to unite upon a 
common date for local church emphasis, an experiment along 
this line would be a venture which might easily grow in extent 
and significance. 
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Dr. Quillian’s paper described in clear detail how the South- 
ern Methodists have wrought a complete unity of program 
through a single national agency which makes effective contact 
with each local unit. A number of other churches have a 
similar arrangement. The discussion developed the point that 
there may be disadvantages in combining local church and col- 
lege education within a single agency, but that there should be 
at least a cooperative planning of major elements of a program 
if the two general phases of the work are kept separate organi- 
zationally. There seemed to be no dissent from this point of 
view, and the disposition to regard the Christian educational 
task as a unit seemed to be universal. 


Tue Stupent Topay 


The evening discussion of the religion of present-day students 
was stimulating and provocative. Dr. Markley began by point- 
ing out that students, generally speaking, are not wholly orig- 
inal. They get their ideas from others. Popular professors 
influence their thinking more than the young people themselves 
know. They are mesmerized by slogans, oft repeated. Clearly, 
one of the tasks of the church and of the Christian college, is to 
provide sound leadership which attracts and influences the 
thinking and living of students. 

Attention was called to the need of making clear the reality 
of the spiritual life, and of emphasizing the fact that religion 
costs something, demands much. That there is a wide-spread 
desire for religious understanding and experience is evident 
from the new interest in worship and in Bible-study groups that 
are trying earnestly to find what the gospel requires of a mod- 
ern Christian. 

It was maintained that there is high religious potentiality 
among students, and that competent spiritual guides have a 
great chance to help these questing young people to realize this 
inner yearning. On the other hand, it was maintained that 
there is no apperception of reality in religion, and among great 
companies of students there is no interest in the development 
of a rich quality of inner experience. 

The fault, it was pointed out, does not originate in the college 
or university. Young men and women have no deep funda- 
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mental beliefs or certainties, and this lack must be charged to 
the churches and homes from which they come. Three common 
symptoms of our time were noted: lack of respect—for them- 
selves, for their parents, for law; a lack of reverence; and an 
easy refusal to serve when there is no reward in sight. 

A number of experiments in worship were cited. The influ- 
ence of beautiful chapels was regarded as highly beneficial, 
although one secretary doubted whether formal worship is the 
best or most natural way by which to lead young people into a 
consciousness of God. He maintained that when young people 
are led into projects of significant service they will need to draw 
upon the hidden sources of power resident in the universe and 
that religious insight will come best in this way. Attention 
was also called to the fact that those professors who have the 
most profound influence upon the more thoughtful students are 
the social radicals. The great opportunity of the church is to 
spiritualize social adventure. 

There are more ways than one of finding God. Some students 
enter into an understanding of spiritual realities by one door, 
others by another. There are times in one’s life when the 
worship of silence is chiefly needed. Instruction, information, 
study at another period may be the chief means of religious 
development. Again, this same young person may need the 
out thrust of a great social undertaking; the deepest inner re- 
source may come to him only as he reaches out in neighborliness. 
The religious leader in a college or university must be able to 
diagnose the situation, to counsel at the point where need seems 
greatest, and then to be the companion in whom is reflected the 
spirit which was in Jesus. 


THE Boarps AS EFFECTIVE AIDS 


Dr. McGregor, in describing how the Episcopal Church works 
among students in non-church colleges and institutions, placed 
the emphasis upon the development of an effective parish church. 
There is no program of student work organically separated from 
the regular parish. This policy is based upon the belief that 
the college years require a continuation of experience within a 
church, just as the post-college experience should include such 
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a parish relationship. The central Department of Religious Edu- 
cation is instrumental in recommending competent rectors and 
assistants for churches in college communities, and it aids in the 
financial support of pastors in some of these fields. 

In his analysis of the many functions of a Board of Education, 
Dr. Robinson recurred to the emphasis made by Dr. Wickey. 
The very existence of church colleges is to be justified on the | 
ground that they are committed to a Christian philosophy of 
life and that they make an honest and intelligent effort to use 
all of the resources of the total curriculum to produce Christian 
results in character. Curriculum, in the present interpretation 
of the word, includes much more than courses; it takes in all of 
the organized processes and activities which affect the experience 
and character of the students. 

The discussion elicited a variety of ideas as to the ways in 
which Church Boards can help colleges in their program. It was 
suggested that the central agencies might prepare a statement 
of ideals which would be criteria by which a Christian college 
might be guided. This, it was maintained, would require the 
church to face the question as to what it means by the word 
‘*Christian,’’ what is involved in Christian behavior. The so- 
ciety in which young people live is not determined by Christian 
standards. They come to college with habits pretty well fixed. 
The college has great difficulty in raising the level of student 
thought and practice to the truly Christian standards, because 
older young people have so little conception of religion when 
they come as freshmen. 

In order to prove at all effective in developing high ideals of 
Christian living, the college must be able to lay hold of faculty 
members in whom there is a genuine experience of religion. The 
Boards ought ‘to be able to assist in finding such men. It is 
through the impact of personality upon personality that the 
chief religious values may be imparted to students. 

Some maintained that it is in finding Christian professors 
and in organizing a curriculum which includes religion at the 
center that a college has its distinctive function as opposed to 
that of the tax-supported institution. It was replied, however, 
that state universities are not indifferent to religion. The presi- 
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dents of these state schools are, almost without exception, deeply 
concerned about the spiritual life of the students. It was 
pointed out that there are state universities ready to incorporate 
schools of religion into the curriculum just as soon as the de- 
nominations can agree upon the program to be pursued. 

This discussion, together with that in the business session 
which preceded it, represented the interest of the members of 
the Council in redefining the program of the organization so as 
to make a more significant contribution to the work of the 
Boards and to the colleges and universities related to them. The 
new Committee on Policy will give attention to this matter dur- 
ing the present year. 





HE Journal of the National Educational Association for 
December, 1931, true to its devotion to high ideals in Ameri- 
can education, reprints five full pages from L. P. Jacks’ essay 
on The Lost Radiance, in which Principal Jacks interprets and 
extolls the Christian religion. The heart of Principal Jacks’ 
message is this—‘‘ Christianity is the most encouraging, the most 
joyous, the least repressive and the least forbidding of all the 
religions of mankind.”’ 
* * * * * 


NGLISH universities, together with universities the world 

over, are actively organizing disarmament campaigns. The 
following petition has been signed by the leaders in seventeen 
British universities: 


We, the undersigned, representative of all types of undergraduate opinion 
in the Universities of Great Britain, . 

ASSURED of the necessity of fulfilling treaty obligations to disarm, 
and of the waste and danger of maintaining armaments at their present 
level ; 

CONSIDERING that past controversy upon questions of method is of 
small importance with the need to secure agreement upon a genuine and 
drastic reduction, whatever be the technical means of limitation adopted 
by the World Disarmament Conference; 

CONVINCED that nothing less than an all-round reduction of armaments 
by one quarter can restore public confidence in the efficacy of peaceful 
settlement and in the good faith of governments; 

RESPECTFULLY URGE His Majesty’s Government to make known 
without delay the readiness of Great Britain to accept a reduction upon 
that seale as the objective of the Conference of February.’’ 
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CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION—WHITHER? 
The Presidential Address 


GouLp WICKEY 
THE PRESENT CONFUSION IN EDUCATION 


Amazed and amused was I, while reading the writings of edu- 
eators during the past twelve months, to find the frank acknowl- 
edgment of educational confusion. Professor John Dewey, writ- 
ing in School and Society (October 31, 1931, ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Modern Edueation’’), says, ‘‘The sum of the matter is that at 
the present time education has no great directive aim. It grows, 
but it grows from specific pressure exerted here and there, not 
because of any large and inspiring social policies. It expands by 
piece-meal additions, not by the movement of a vital force 
within.’’ He writes in a similar vein in the Harvard Inglis Lec- 
ture, 1931. Dr. George H. Betts thinks the outlook for religious 
education is not encouraging. Dr. Shailer Mathews warns of 
‘‘eertain tendencies which threaten to divert religious interest 
from its truly effective elements,’’ and points out dangers to be 
avoided by the religious education movement. Can it be that 
these and other acknowledged leaders, in both secular and re- 
ligious education, have labored in vain? Surely, the classes and 
the masses have not been slow in accepting both their theories 
and techniques. What, then, is the cause of the present con- 
fusion in education? 

So far as I can find, no first class educational thinker believes 
we need more or very different objectives. None has suggested 
new techniques. The materials have received no great condem- 
nation, although weaknesses are acknowledged here and there. 
On the other hand, there is general agreement that we need a 
new philosophy of education. Professor Thomas Briggs speak- 
ing before the North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges last March, after exhibiting the weaknesses of our 
curricula, our methods, and our research, made the positive sug- 
gestion of the need for a new philosophy of education. Dr. 
George Betts writing in The Christian Century (July 8, 1931) 
under the title, ‘‘The Outlook for Religious Education,’’ admits 
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we need ‘‘a new philosophy of religious education even more 
than we need new techniques, unbelievably bad as some of our 
techniques are.’’ 

Where shall we look for the construction of this needed philos- 
ophy of Christian education? It will no doubt come from some 
agency who can and will survey the whole field without fear or 
favor. A Church Board of Education, or, better still, this Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education ought to be that agency. It is 
hoped that no one will look upon this Council as a financial 
propaganda organization. There are many organizations who 
make such work their specialties, and this Council should not 
attempt to be a competing agency. Nor should this Council be 
considered only a clearing house for educational experiments. 
The Association of American Colleges is in a far better position 
to earry on such work, although our Council should be prepared 
to carry on such projects as may be distinctly in the field of 
Christian education. I would like to suggest that this Council 
be a power house for the maintenance of the original impulse ex- 
hibited in the founding of the American church college, and for 
the transmission of that impulse to these colleges and to the 
American people. 

With the conviction that such is the function of this Council, 
I am bold enough to attempt to suggest, in outline, some prin- 
ciples which must underlie all Christian higher education. 


I. Some UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


1. The Reality of Inspiration. 


However closely a college may be related to a church or re- 
ligious body, and however prominent may be the religious mo- 
tive, it is nevertheless an educational institution. As such it 
must consider and possess an adequate epistemology. 

Acquaintance with the objective world is declared to rest on 
sensation. But, even here, there is the admission that the mind 
or self is active in giving sensations content, definition, and rela- 
tion. In other words, in the ordinary knowing process, the self 
is not like a sponge; rather it is active and constitutive. 

However, the acquisition of truth is not limited to sensation. 
The great artists, poets, philosophers, and prophets have always 
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spoken of the reality of revelation and inspiration. There was 
much knowledge and wisdom in the world before science, as 
such, was born. The Christian has always believed that the Holy 
Seriptures reveal truth, that Jesus Christ is ‘‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,’’ and that the Holy Spirit will guide into 
all truth. Thus, for the Christian, revelation of truth was not 
completed 1900 years ago, and inspiration did not cease with the 
apostles. 

It is difficult to understand why there has been so much neglect 
of this significant source of knowledge. A Sunday school teacher 
is reported as refusing to teach lessons dealing with the Holy 
Spirit, on the ground that she did nct understand how He could 
operate. Dr. George Coe in his What is Christian Education? 
speaks rather slightingly of mysticism, and declares ‘‘it is edu- 
eationally sterile.’’ If the acclaimed leaders and writers in the 
field of Christian education negate the age-old recognized agen- 
cies of communion and prayer, as sources of truth, then one can 
hardly criticize a Sunday school teacher for not presenting a 
lesson on the Holy Spirit. 

In the light of this situation, it is most refreshing to read the 
recent book of Dr. C. F. Sanders, Professor of Philosophy, 
Gettysburg College, The Taproot of Religion and its Fruitage. 
In his second chapter, he comes to grips with this very subject 
and makes an earnest plea that more attention be given to mys- 
tical apprehension and the development of the mystical con- 
sciousness. 

Christian education must recognize and utilize all the sources 
of knowledge and must strive unceasingly for obtaining new 


truths through the avenues of sensation, revelation and inspira- 
tion. 


2. A Purposive World. 


For the Christian, ‘‘God’s in his heaven, all’s well with the 
world’’ has never been a satisfactory metaphysics. To the Chris- 
tian, God not only created the heavens and the earth and all that 
therein is, but He is most active in the universe fulfilling a Divine 
plan. 

The blatant atheism and mad materialism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries produced a deadening determinism. 
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Students of the sciences, being educated at institutions where the 
materialistic philosophies were influential, entered the faculties 
of the church colleges without being wholly conscious of and 
conscientious in the significance of their positions. Immediately 
there developed walls of opposition between departments of sci- 
ence and religion; and both threw stones, even though they lived 
in glass houses. 

The recent statements which have come from the scientific lab- 
oratories and thinkers indicate that the principle of determinism 
is no longer accepted. Compton speaks of ‘‘the essentially un- 
predictable character of the atom.’’ Even Bertrand Russell 
allows ‘‘to the atom a certain amount of free will’’ (‘‘Is the 
Universe Running Down ?’’ in the Century Magazine, July, 1929, 
p. 314). Professor Overstreet in his recent book, The Enduring 
Quest, declares ‘‘materialism is so much of the past that scien- 
tists do not give it a passing thought.’’ Whitehead is firm in his 
conviction that ‘‘religion is the Vision of something which stands © 
beyond, behind, and within a passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; some- 
thing which is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of pres- 
ent facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, and 
yet eludes apprehension ; something whose possession is the final 
good and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ulti- 
mate ideal and the hopeless quest’’ (Science and the Modern 
World, p. 275). Professor E. G. Conklin speaking before the 
Washington Academy of Sciences admitted that life and mind 
cannot be explained on mechanistic principles. Steinmetz, in 
answer to Babson’s question, ‘‘ What line of research will see the 
greatest development in the next fifty years?’’, acknowledged thé 
failure of the discoveries of science to bring happiness to man 
and declared, in essence, that scientists must now turn their lab- 
oratories over to the study of God, prayer, and spiritual forces, 
and that spiritual power is the greatest of undeveloped powers 
and has the greatest future. 


3. The Worth of Persons. 


A false science sees in man nothing but an animal species. 
His whole life may be explained on a naturalistic basis. Free- 
dom, purpose, and moral effort are fictions of the imagination 
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and must be given up. Man is wholly a part of the mechanistic 
universe and a creature of his environment. So teaches a secu- 
lar education. 

Christian education follows Jesus in his estimate of humanity. 
Man is judged not in terms of his material origin and of what 
he appears to be but in terms of what he may become. Jesus 
gave hope to the most unlikely of persons. He saw individuals 
in the gutters of life and spoke to them of their moral and 
spiritual possibilities. Saint John describes Jesus as giving to 
those who would receive him ‘‘power to become.”’ 

But Christianity does not see in man a perfect creature. It 
admits the reality of sin and the inherent weakness of human 
nature. It is absolutely opposed to those who declare that sin 
is ‘‘obsolete,’’ a ‘‘theological invention,’’ ‘‘a ghost conjured by 
priests to disturb souls,’’ and a ‘‘psychological attribute of 
adolescent sentimental development.’’ 

While admitting the reality of this fact and describing it in 
all its blackness, Christianity goes further by presenting a way 
out of the situation. It says when Jesus Christ was ‘‘delivered 
for our offenses and raised again for our justification,’’ then a 
way was opened whereby each one might become that which 
God expects and for which he was created. ‘‘But as many as 
received him, to them gave he the right to become children of 
God, even to them that believe on his name; who were born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.’’ (John I: 12. 13.) 

In such a psychology, there is nothing cramping and deaden- 
ing. Man may obey organic laws but also he can bring within 
his experience laws of the spiritual realm, which enable him to 
achieve spiritual goals. Here there is hope, encouragement, and 
the very foundation of all true progress and development. Here 
Christian education offers something not found beyond its walls. 


4, An Evangelical Message. 


If it be true that ‘‘the ignoring of religion is fatal to the real 
purpose of education,’’ then it is equally true that the ignoring 
of Christianity is fatal to the real purpose of Christian educa- 
tion. I agree with Warden Bell in his recent book, Unfathom- 
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able Convictions, when he writes, “‘facts and behavior are dead 
stuff until man begins to interpret them and that interpretation 
is bound to become a religious activity’’ (p. 130). But I would 
go one step farther than Dr. Bell seems to go. I believe the 
facts of life and behavior can be adequately understood and 
properly evaluated only in the light of Christianity. There is 
a Christian interpretation of life. 

There is too much talking and writing these days about ‘‘re- 
ligious education’’ and not enough about ‘‘Christian educa- 
tion.’’ It was most refreshing to read in the address of the 
President of this Council for 1925, Dr. Edgar P. Hill, the 
following : 


It is certainly high timé, therefore, that our educators, 
who call themselves Christians, who are accustomed to orate 
with fervor on the vital importance of Christian education 
and to plead with consecrated laymen for funds with which 
to promote a Christian educational program, should make 
the discovery that the Christian religion has something defi- 
nite, authoritative and distinctive to say concerning God 
and Christ and sin and salvation and prayer and right liv- 
ing and the future life and a certain book called the Bible. 
It is this sort of thing we should be trying with desperate 
earnestness to get into the minds and hearts of our young 
people in connection with their education or else cease 
making such an ado over the supreme importance of Chris- 
tian education’’ (Christian Education, Vol. 9, p. 173). 


The desire to develop Christ-men and women must be inherent 
in the college community. While the college will not be a prose- 
lyting shop, it will be an evangelizing station. If, ‘‘our fathers 
were impressed with the horror that men should die without 
Christ,’’ in addition, we should be impressed ‘‘with the horror 
that men should live without Christ.’’ The passion for souls 
possessed by the fathers must be manifested in Christian educa- 
tion in the form of the passion to create Christian personalities. 

It is not only my measured judgment but also firm conviction 
that the philosophy of life needed in Christian education today 
is one which recognizes the reality of inspiration,—a correct 
epistemology; the purposiveness of the universe,—a compre- 
hensive metaphysics; the spiritual nature of persons,—a real 
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psychology; and an evangelical ‘message,—a conservative, posi- 
tive and constructive theology. If church colleges will pene- 
trate their classrooms and their campuses with such a philosophy, 
there will be no question in the minds of parents and of con- 
stituency as to their predominate need, to their increased sup- 
port, and to their productive value. And there will be no 
question as to the uniqueness and the whither of Christian 
higher education. 

To stop with this statement of the underlying principles of 
Christian education would be to subject this address to the very 
criticism with which Christian education is now being assailed, 
namely, it has the principles but tuere is no or very little prac- 
tice. Accordingly, I wish to make, briefly, 


II. Some APPLICATIONS OF THESE PRINCIPLES 


1. The Administrative Policy. 

There must be a definite and positive relation between the 
philosophy of Christian education and the practice of Chris- 
tianity. This practice must start with the administration, as 


seen in the board of trustees, the president and other adminis- 
trative officers. 

A few questions are suggestive. What consideration is given 
to the type and kind of investments? Are endowments hypothe- 
cated? Are constitutions changed in order that endowments 
may be hypothecated? Are church principles ever sold for a 
mess of pottage? Is anew gymnasium given precedence over a 
new library or a new chapel? What consideration is given to 
the welfare of the persons employed or discharged by the col- 
lege? Does the college subsidize athletes rather than Christian 
workers? These questions are sufficient to show that the Chris- 


tian life of the college depends in largest measure upon the 
Christian leadership. 


2. The Attitude of the Faculty. 


It is commonly admitted that ideas and ideals can be trans- 
mitted only through personalities. This was beautifully put 
by Dr. Richardson in his Study of the Inberal College (p. 220) : 

‘‘The influence of high character is contagious. There are men 
who from the force and sweetness of their personality and the 
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loftiness of their outlook are radiating centers of goodness to 
all about. . . . The appeal of these men exercised as it often is 
year after year upon the hundreds of men who pass through the 
college is a power which only those who have experienced it can 
appreciate. ”’ 

How can such a faculty be obtained? Dr. Henry W. A. Han- 
son, President of Gettysburg College, answered this question for 
Dr. R. L. Kelly, as follows: 


Directly and indirectly the attitude of the individual professor means 
more for the building of spiritual appreciation than any other single 
source in college life. When this fact became clear to me, I at once 
had a conference with each member of my faculty informing him as 
to the nature of the college and the nature of my own program. I do 
not want professors but teachers. I want men who teach boys rather 
than books. I am determined at all times to have a faculty made 
up of men who are individually loyal to Jesus Christ and his program 
of life. For this reason, for the last seven years no professor has 
been added to the faculty who has not made this affirmation and with 
it a statement that if at any time he can no longer maintain an atti- 
tude of loyalty to Jesus Christ and his teachings, that he pledge im- 
mediate resignation. The question of denominationalism never comes 
up. The question of Christian faith always comes up as the first 
question in the securing of a new member for my faculty staff. 
(Christian Education, January, 1932.) 


Such a faculty will yearn to make Christ known to the stu- 
dents no matter what the class and subject may be. Religion 
will be taught all day long. It is my judgment and conviction 
that the church college dare not have a lower motive than the 
Christian pastor and missionary. 


3. The Essential Curriculum. | . 


Every church college is first, last, and always, an educational 
institution. As such, the curriculum will constitute perhaps the 
heart of its endeavors to accomplish its task and fulfill its pur- 
pose. Its philosophy of education will profoundly affect both 
the materials and the methods of the curriculum. 

For this purpose, a curriculum may be divided into six cen- 
ters. First, there is the language center. Every student should 
have considerable knowledge of two languages besides his native 
tongue, primarily as a means of developing his appreciation of 
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other peoples. President Haas, of Muhlenberg College, very 
aptly declared in a recent address, ‘‘If God can only come to us 
through the Word, we, too, can only come to men through their 
language.’’ The second group of subjects are the physical sci- 
ences. Here the student will learn how to direct his behavior 
so that he may the more adequately fulfill his life purpose. The 
Christian does not fear the truth of science, for the God of 
Christ is the God of the cosmos. The third center is the social 
sciences. History will reveal the working of Divine purposes. 
Sociology will show the influences of religious impulses and 
organizations. Economics will show the need for Christian 
standards in the commercial world. Here the student should 
learn something more of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. The fourth group of subjects is those dealing with 
psychological and educational principles. A psychology which 
is more than physiology and a pedagogy which deals with per- 
sonality rather than things will reveal to the student a new 
world of possibilities. Because the church college is preparing 
such a large percentage of the public school teachers of America, 
she will be, as many writers have indicated, a great power in the 
molding of our civilization, provided she has the correct psy- 
chology and pedagogy. The fifth center in the curriculum is 
the fine arts. Art, architecture, music, and allied subjects are 
not the works of the devil. George H. Opdyke has significantly 
said that ‘‘art is a language.’’ (Journal of Adult Education, 
January, 1932). Surely, no phase of modern life needs the re- 
fining influence of Christian principles as do the fine arts. The 
final group of subjects is religion and philosophy. Here the 
whole of experience in relation to the whole of the universe will 
be viewed, and such a philosophy of life will be developed as will 
enable the student to face life’s problems unafraid, knowing that 
he possesses their solution. 


4. The Student Activities. 


President W. A. Jessup, of the University of Iowa, is author- 
ity for the statement that within the past thirty years ‘‘little 
difference is to be seen in the actual life of students on campuses 
dominated by private foundations, religious denominations, or 
the political forces of the states. ... The products of these schools 
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have been strikingly alike rather than sharply different as mea- 
sured by our familiar standards of individual happiness and 
social value.’’ 

Although my experience does not agree with this statement, 
yet there may be enough truth in it to compel the leaders of 
the church colleges to recognize that the practice of Christianity 
and the application of the Christian philosophy of life must be 
applied in the realm of student activities. A few questions will 
be sufficient to suggest lines of action. Do intercollegiate ath- 
letics as at present conducted inspire our youth to be Christian 
in speech and in dealing with one another? Are the organized 
groups increasing the democratic fellowship among the students 
and exercising the spirit of the Golden Rule in their relations to 
the rest of the student body? Can a church college justify itself 
for not having a constructive social program, in face of the fact 
that college youth are going to questionable parties? What ex- 
planation can the college give when students rebel against the 
chapel and convocation services? Are these things a condemna- 
tion of the students or of the college officials? 

In the whole matter of student activities and the practice of 
Christian principles, it must be remembered that the work of 
Christian education is never done. Each student presents con- 
stantly age-old problems and tasks. 


CoNCLUSION 


America needs a Christian philosophy of education. Our edu- 
eators need to be filled with the passion for the development of 
Christian personality. The salvation of the world, so far as hu- 
man efforts are concerned, will be accomplished through Chris 
tian education. William James believed that war has been the 
great unifying force amongst peoples and contended that we 
need ‘‘a moral equivalent for war.’’ Dr. L. P. Jacks, in The 
Education of the Whole Man, says ‘‘education is the long-sought 
‘equivalent for war.’’’ With this statement I cannot agree, at 
least on its face value. Education, according to the frank con- 
fession of its most influential philosopher in this country, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, has ‘‘no vital force within.’? THE ONLY 
MORAL EQUIVALENT FOR WAR IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. CHRISTIAN 
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EDUCATION HAS THE ‘‘VITAL FORCE WITHIN,’’ ‘‘THE GREAT DIREC- 
TIVE AIM,’’ AND THE ‘‘LARGE AND INSPIRED SOCIAL POLICY.’’ 

For such an education, the youth of the land are looking and 
yearning. Traveling on a train in Northern California last May, 
I entered into conversation with a young lady. Immediately the 
topic was turned to religion, and I learned that she had no use 
for the church, that she attended occasionally more to criticize 
than to worship, and that she knew little about religion and 
Christianity. 

Without revealing my identity, I presented an interpretation 
of Christianity, the significance of the church, and the place of 
religion in our lives. Within, what seemed to be, not more than 
forty-five minutes, she gave me her right hand as a pledge that 
she would accept the challenge of the Christian way of life. 
Today, she is a senior in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Is Dean Weigle, of Yale University, correct in his opinion that 
the latter part of the eighteenth century is similar to the period 
through which we have just passed with its denials and excesses, 
and that we are at the beginning of a great revival of religious 
faith? If so, then there is a challenge for a positive and con- 
structive Christianism, with the open-mindedness of liberalism, 
the enthusiasm of fundamentalism, the errors of neither, and 
the truths of both. Will Christian higher education present to 
the mind of youth such a philosophy of life? If so, she will 
need no apologetic; her outcomes will guarantee her perpetuity. 





FIektT Colorado colleges recently combined to form a model 

of the World Disarmament Conference at Geneva. Six com- 
missions on various phases of disarmament were organized to 
make advance studies and to prepare special reports for the 
plenary session of the conclave. Each institution represents one 
or more world powers—the University of Colorado, Great Bri- 
tain, the University of Denver, France, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Italy, Regis College, Spain, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Germany, Iliff School of Theology, Japan, Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, the United States. 
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THE.REPORT OF THE.EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO 
THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 


ROBERT L. KELLY 


In harmony with the temper and the tempo of the times I sub- 
mit my report this year from the point of view of the financial 
problems of our agencies and institutions. What contribution 
does the Council have to make in this area of our activities? 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PERSEVERANCE 


First of all, I refer to the Campaign of Perseverance. It has 
operated silently, constructively, perseveringly. How much cash 
has it brought to us, in hand? Very much, indeed. As the 
thunders and lightnings of the panic have crashed about our 
heads, as the winds have blown and the floods have descended, 
it has been discovered that those agencies and institutions that 
have operated on the principles of the Campaign of Perseverance 
have stood firm. They have been guided by experienced finan- 
ciers within and without the banks, the trust companies, and the 
legal profession, they have had good methods of bookkeeping, 
and have rendered clear and reliable accounts of their holdings, 
they have maintained safe and rewarding investments, they have 
operated economically in terms of budgets, they have not drawn 
upon funds which should be inviolable. They have kept faith 
and their credit, and the confidence of the people. It has been 
said that there are three safeguards of civilization—the faithful- 
ness of trustees, the skill of the competent, the courage of the 
brave. To work silently and constructively through good and 
evil report requires courage, to bring an organization to the end 
of the year with an unimpaired program and with even a small 
balance requires skill, to build funds and invest funds advan- 
tageously in times of financial peril is to exemplify the faithful- 
ness of trusteeship. An encouraging number of colleges and 
trust companies are cooperating in stabilizing college funds and 
thus gaining the confidence of donors in the college enterprise. 

These institutions have ‘put on conservative and constructive 
educational programs that have attracted students, and often 
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have brought in increased amounts of tuitions during the past 
year. In not a few cases, current contributions have suffered 
little or no diminution. The institutions that are tottering on 
their foundations are those that have violated one or more of the 
principles of the Campaign of Perseverance. 

Standing as the sponsors of this careful financial program, in 
so far as the influence of the Council is concerned, have been our 
trusted friends Alfred Williams Anthony and Daniel S. Remsen, 
who have neither received nor expected rewards from the 
Council. 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE COLLEGES 

In the spring, a group of colleges in the middle west, all but 
one of which are affiliated with the Boards of this Council, ap- 
pealed to the writer for an investigation of their financial status 
and needs, with a view to some means of relief. The Council did 
not have funds even to conduct a preliminary survey, but our 
loyal ally of eighteen years’ standing, the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, was ready with the funds, the prestige, and the 
machinery for such an investigation. A report of this study is 


being made to the Association this week by Dr. Anthony, the 
Chairman of the Association’s Commission on Permanent and 
Trust Funds. This report will be invaluable to those responsible 
for the management of institutions, and will be a safe guide for 
the next step. 


THE PRESSER SCHOLARSHIPS 


During the last year the Presser Foundation contributed 142 
music scholarships, to the total value of $35,500 to the institu- 
tions related to the Boards of the Council. On the Music Com- 
mittee of this Foundation is a member of the staff of the Council, 
appointed because it was thought he had some knowledge of the 
colleges of the country. 


THe Apvisory GrRouP ON COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
A representative of the staff of this Council and four other 
officers of the Association, present and past, are members of the 
Carnegie Corporation’s Advisory Group on College Libraries. 
The activities of this Group are very extensive. It can be re- 
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ported here only that upon the Group’s recommendation, fifty- 
seven libraries of colleges related to the Council, and seventy- 
four related to the Association have received grants for the pur- 
chase of books. The total appropriation for books made by the 
Carnegie Corporation upon the recommendation of this Group 
during the past two years has amounted to approximately a 
million dollars, and $800,000 besides have been appropriated 
during the same period for other purposes in connection with 
college libraries. — 


THE UNIFORM REPORTING SYSTEM 


At this meeting, President E. E. Rall, for several years chair- 
man of the Council’s committee on a minimum financial report 
blank, will present the findings of the joint committee into which 
the Council’s committee was developed, which has worked for 
years on this intricate problem. More recently this effort has 
been subsidized to the extent of $25,000 by the General Educa- 
tion Board. It is enough now to say that the first fruits of a 
harvest, the seeds of which were sown by this Council several 
years ago, are appearing. 


Tue ‘‘ SMALLER COLLEGE’’ Stupy 


The Smaller College Study is being carried on under the 
auspices of the Association and the general direction of Mr. 
Palmer. One hundred and eighteen colleges are now partici- 
pating in this study, of which ninety-three are related to the 
Council. It is a college survey for Council colleges, without 
Council expenditures, except the time given to it by the Execu- 
tive Secretary as an advisor, and without expense to the colleges 
except the time they give to it. Of these one hundred and eight- 
een colleges eight are Friends colleges, for which the writer, with 
the assistance of Miss Boardman, Miss Anderson and Mrs. Mc- 
Gleenan, is conducting an intimate investigation, particularly of 
the quality of entering students, the attitudes of officers and 
teachers, and the achievements of graduates. For this service 
each Friends college makes a monetary contribution. Some of 
the measurements of this intensive study are being applied in 
fifteen other small colleges by a graduate student in Yale Uni- 
versity. In all, fifteen graduate students registered in six uni- 
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versities are engaged in interpreting the data of the ‘‘Smaller 
College’’ Study. It will be recalled that in past years similar 
studies of colleges affiliated with denominations have been made 
by the Council. 


OTHER ASSOCIATION SURVEYS 


The colleges of this Council will derive great benefit also, with- 
out expense to them, from the Association’s Comprehensive Ex- 
amination Project, to which the General Education Board has 
contributed $25,000, and from the College Music Study, in the 
work of which the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the Juilliard (Music) Foundation are collaborating, 


and to the expense of which a substantial contribution has been 
promised. 


ViTaAL STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Association this year Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, will present a 
paper on ‘‘Vital Education Measures Applicable to Colleges.’’ 
This again comes as bread at the harvest time returning after 
many days. Chancellor Capen is Chairman of the Committee 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to devise a new system of measuring colleges. The pro- 
test against the inadequate standards of the North Central Asso- 
ciation was expressed for a series of years vigorously and re- 
peatedly by members of this Council. They were the original 
agitators for reform. At the request of the North Central Com- 
mittee the measures used in the intimate studies of the colleges 


just referred to have been placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR COLLEGE OFFICERS 


The Council had an early and important share in bringing 
about the establishment of graduate courses in college adminis- 
tration and teaching in the leading American universities. This 
movement now has reached such proportions that no fewer 
than thirty-nine institutions offer such courses and an aggregate 
of many hundreds of students, mostly college officers and teach- 
ers are enrolled. For the past seven years the writer has met 
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such groups in short courses of lectures at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York University, and other univer- 
sities. He has emphasized especially the religious phases of this 
work. Many of these students have gone permanently into work 
in church-related institutions. 


New CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


One of the most promising developments of the year has been 
the installation of several vigorous, talented, consecrated, trained 
men as presidents of church related colleges. Such care as has 
been displayed in the selection of these presidents, if it became 


general, would go a long way to guarantee the Christian char- 
acter of our colleges. 


Lire Work 


A representative of the Penney Foundation has collaborated 
with Mr. Leach during the year in the preparation of copy deal- 
ing with the general problem of Life Work. This was done 
under the joint auspices of a large group of representatives of 
national agencies.* It is hoped this copy may eventuate in a 
pamphlet of real interest and value. 


THE Hazen FounDATION 


The Hazen Foundation, on whose Board of Trustees the Coun- 
cil is represented, has contributed $2,225 to sixteen university 
workers in sums of from $100 to $200 to assist them in making 
student contacts. In addition, this Foundation has contributed 
$357.15 to the Council’s University Department for expenditure 
in developing the work of the Regional and Triennial Confer- 
ences. The President of this Foundation wrote to Mr. Leach: ~ 


We wish, as you know, to strengthen your hands in every 
possible way, and to strengthen the influence of the Council 


* The Council of Women for Home Missions, the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America, The J. C. Penney Founda- 
tion, the Interseminary Movement, the Missionary Education Movement, 
the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in America, the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., the Congregational Education 
Society, and the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
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of Church Boards of Education in bringing about a greater 
sense of unity and fellowship and common purpose among 
the church workers in universities and colleges of the United 
States in all the denominations. 


This sets before the Council’s University Department a tre- 


mendous challenge. The field is white unto the harvest, the 
workers are relatively few, and their resources very limited. 


**CHRISTIAN EDUCATION’’ 


The year has registered commendable progress in our maga- 
zine CHRISTIAN EpucatTIOoNn, although the subscription list has 
been maintained and increased only by constant and usually di- 
rect publicity. Because of a better contract with the printer, the 
cost of this journal, except for the Handbook, has been less than 
in any recent year. It is a source of great gratification, that the 
Boards almost without exception, are maintaining or increasing 
their subscription lists, as are also the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of Teachers of Religion, the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, the Conference of Theolog- 
ical Seminaries in the United States and Canada, and the Re- 
gional and National Conferences of Church Workers in Univer- 
sities and Colleges. These organizations are all active allies of 
the Council, and look upon this journal as their organ within 
their respective sectors of the general field. This journal is a 
highly cooperative interdenominational enterprise. It is issued 
primarily for workers, since it has never been possible for the 
Council, with the small funds at hand, to enter upon a wide- 
spread campaign of publicity. 


THe Councit FINANCES 


The Council has not been without financial perplexities during 
this as former years. A few Boards, while reducing their appro- 
priations, have maintained a higher proportional support of the 
Council than of features of their own work. Most of the Boards 
have maintained their usual appropriations, and paid every cent 
due before December 31. On the whole, the manner in which the 
constituent Boards have supported the Council has been not 
merely gratifying, but phenomenal. This support is a signifi- 
cant sign of the Council’s deep seated passion for interdenomi- 
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national cooperation—the basal principle of the Council’s pro- 
gram, and its reason to be. The writer reports that for the fif- 
_ teenth time since his present official relationship with the Coun- 
cil began, the year has closed with a small balance in the bank. 
However, it must be confessed for the first time that some De- 
cember bills were unpaid, including one officer’s December sal- 
ary. The cost of the Handbook was a heavy financial drain on 
our budget, and yet the demand for it completely exhausted our 
supply before the end of the calendar year. This publication 
must not be undertaken again without special provision to meet 
its cost. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PRIVATE SOURCES 
Attention must be called to the fact that the amounts received 
from other sources than the Boards were larger this year than 
for any other year but one in the Council’s history. The Council 
office has furnished a large amount of the material which has 
been published in the Bulletin of the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment for which the Movement has made financial contributions. 


THE FINANCIAL PRoGRAM FOR 1932 


After all these developments are stated, the suggestion must 
be made that the Council’s financial credit is jeopardized because 
it has no capital, and the danger is always imminent of running 
into the red. Indeed, this would happen often did not one well- 
disposed Board, with the regularity of clockwork, make its pay- 
ments quarterly in advance, while two other Boards pay monthly 
in advance. 

Your Executive Secretary recommends, therefore, that the 
budget for next year be so constructed as to allow for a reserve 
fund of at least one thousand dollars above the required bank 
balance. This policy should be continued from year to year 
until the Council has a sufficient capital to guarantee financial 
credit and meet unexpected emergencies. 


NEw MEMBERS 


We are happy to report that the Education Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and the Board of Education of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church have applied for membership 
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in the Council. The recommendation is made that the applica- 
tions be approved. ‘There are two other agency applications 
pending, and the question is pressing whether the Council should 
not establish a system of institutional membership for institu- 
tions not affiliated with Boards but in full sympathy with the 
objects of the Council. With the acceptance of the two applica- 
tions for membership now recommended, the total number of 
Boards in the Council will be increased to twenty-two. How- 
ever, since the Council was organized two Presbyterian, U. S. A. 
Education Boards have been merged into one, three Lutheran 
Boards into one and the Congregational Education Society and 
the Christian Board have become one. The twenty-two Boards 
of Education, therefore, represent twenty-six former organic 
units, and register further interdenominational cooperation of a 
very practical sort. Of course, no reference is made now +o com- 
binations within individual denominations of Boards dealing 
with diverse phases of educational work, since the areas of activ- 


ity of this Council are pretty definitely restricted by diplomatic 
agreements. 


THE CINCINNATI PROGRAM 


Attention is called to the exhibit displayed at this meeting of 
phases of the work of the Council and Association and of those 
of several of the Boards. 

The program of this meeting attempts to focus thought upon 
the work of the Council itself and the relationships of the Coun- 
cil, rather than, as in recent years, upon the work of its institu- 
tions and agencies, to serve which the Boards and the Council 
exist. It is assumed in the second great commandment that we 
may and should love ourselves as well as our neighbors. 

With a profound sense of our mutual dependence upon one 
another and especially of our dependence upon the Father whom 
we strive to serve, this report is respectfully submitted. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY SECRE- 
TARY AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


RAYMOND H, LEACH 


In presenting a third annual report, your University Secre- 
tary wishes to express his feeling of deep appreciation to the 
Executive Secretary, the Chairman and members of the Univer- 
sity Committee and the members of the Council for their inter- 
est and cooperation in the work of the University Department 
manifested in so many ways. Since the Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Committee is unable to be present at this meeting, this 
report will be considered as the report of the University Depart- 
ment of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Not as much traveling was done this year as last but arrange- 
ments have just recently been made whereby it will be possible 
to visit institutions in sections reached by a certain railroad at 
a minimum of expense for transportation. 


SuRVEY OF STUDENT DENOMINATIONAL PREFERENCES 


In compliance with the urgent request of several Board secre- 
taries, a study of the denominational preferences of students 
enrolled in teachers colleges and normal schools has this year 
been made. Questionnaires were sent to 233 institutions. Only 
three failed to give some sort of reply—Arizona State Teachers 
College, Louisville Normal School, Kentucky, and Columbus 
Normal School, Ohio. 

In three states it is theoretically against the law to ask stu-. 
dents their denominational preferences—New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. However, in New York, five principals of 
teachers colleges gave the information requested. Evidently, 
the attitude of the principal has much to do with the interpre- 
tation of the state’s law. In this connection we note that in the 
law of each of the three states on this point, specific statement 
is made as to the procedure of school authorities in the employ- 
ment of teachers. The Law Division of the Department of 
Education of New York State acknowledges this fact thus: 
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‘*While of course this rule relates to the employment of teach- 
ers, nevertheless we assume it has its reflection in the attitude 
of teachers to pupils.’’ Many interesting statements were made 
by principals replying to our questionnaire. From the Chicago 
Normal School we learn that ‘‘any study made of church affilia- 
tion in our town is viewed with suspicion.’’ 

Of the 14,122 students enrolled in 37 institutions of the seven 
New England and Middle Atlantic States replying, a total of 
13,669 or 96.7 per cent gave a denominational preference; of the 
40,487 students enrolled in 60 institutions of the 13 Southern 
States replying, a total of 38,038 or 93.9 per cent gave a denomi- 
national preference; of the 35,841 students enrolled in 48 insti- 
tutions of the 12 North Central States replying, a total of 33,719 
or 94 per cent gave a denominational preference; of the 14,540 
students enrolled in 18 institutions of the eight Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific States replying, a total of 9,390 or 64.5 per cent gave 
a denominational preference; summary,—of the 104,990 stu- 
dents enrolled in the 163 institutions of the 40 states replying, 
a total of 94,816 or 90.3 per cent expressed a denominational 
preference. According to the statistics obtained, there were .6 
per cent Jews and 5.5 per cent Catholics attending the 163 in- 
stitutions surveyed. 


SuMMER CONFERENCES 


Summer training conferences have come to be a most impor- 
tant factor in the religious educational program of the denomi- 
nations and allied agencies. The Christian Associations were 
the pioneers in organizing conferences especially for students, 
while the several denominations have devoted their attention to 
young people generally. The perennial hope has been that some 
satisfactory cooperative arrangement might be brought about 
between the Associations and church representatives. There 
has not been as much progress made as one might wish but I do 
not believe we are yet prepared to say ‘‘It cannot be done.’’ 

Within the past two years, renewed attempts have been made 
at cooperative efforts in summer conferences. The Association 
representatives, particularly the Y. M. C. A., have invited 
church men to sit in on their program-planning committees, 
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while on the other hand, in some instances, the national denomi- 
national Boards have delegated denominational leaders to attend 
Association conferences and have borne the expense. This past 
year, one denominational secretary paid the expenses of student 
delegates from eleven institutions in the region to attend the 
Association conference. 

At the same time, it must be noted that an increasing number 
of college students are attending denominational conferences. 
The Board of Christian Education of a certain denomination 
reported that in 1931 there was an enrolment of 4,960 in the 44 
conferences which they set up, 1117 or 23 per cent of these being 
college students. 


Visits TO SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES 


Visits were made in the spring to a number of Southern uni- 
versities in company with Dr. J. M. Culbreth. In the Missis- 
sippi institutions, a feeling of depression was evident. Due to 
the political activities of the Governor, a large number of fac- 
ulty men, from presidents down, had been discharged, as a re- 
sult of which all of the Mississippi institutions were suspended 
from the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. . 

What impresses one particularly is the large number of stu- 
dents attending and taking part in the program activities of the 
local churches in these Southern college and university centers. 
At Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, where the 
campus is located nearly two miles from the town of Starkville, 
the Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian group each owns and 
maintains a bus for transportation purposes, chiefly because of . 
their church interests. 

A local pastor of Columbus, Mississippi, told me he would not 
have remained there eight years had it not been for the loyal 
support given the church by the students of Mississippi State 
College for Women, saying further, that his student group was 
much more responsive than his town congregation. 

At the University of Georgia, the campus religious activities 
are headed by an Association Secretary whose salary is paid 
from the income of an endowment. The Baptist and Methodist 
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churches of Athens maintain student pastors, the two groups of 
students cooperating in several items of their programs. 

The administration, officials and faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa are desirous that every possi- 
ble religious influence be brought to bear upon the student body 
All students are expected to attend some church in Tuscaloosa 
on Sunday morning. Offices in the Alabama Union building 
are allotted to the denominational representatives for their stu- 
dent conferences and other activities. Credit courses in religion 
are taught in the Philosophy Department by the several local 
ministers, the courses being catalogued and the ministers teach- 
ing them given the title of ‘‘Instructor.’’ I know of no state 
institution where greater interest is shown by the administration 
and greater latitude given to church men in the matter of cur- 
riculum credit courses. There is a desire on the part of the 
University authorities to have established by the church agencies 
a School of Religion. Much preliminary work has already been 
done and interest aroused. A local Jewish merchant of some 
means is interested and proposes to become part of any coopera- 
tive enterprise which may be established at the University of 
Alabama. 

Due to the cooperation of all concerned, religious influences 
of an effective character are present on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and in the town of Chapel Hill. 
Chapel exercises are held daily, conducted by the local ministers 
and members of the faculty. All churches are near the campus 
and play a large part in the whole university life. The Relig- 
ious Workers Council, composed of all the ministers, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, ministerial students and retired ministers and mis- 
sionaries, banquets together once a month, the expenses being 
borne by the participating groups, the final banquet being given 
by the President of the University. Every fourth year, there 
is held a Human Relations Institute as a culmination of a social 
service thought for each generation of students. Three years 
ago, a School of Religion was established, but due to the finan- 
cial depression, had to be given up. However, the interest of 
the administration and trustees has been so challenged that the 
establishment of a Chair of Religion has this year been voted 
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and as soon as the State Legislature is able to increase the Uni- 
versity appropriations, a man will be appointed for this depart- 
ment. 

CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS 


In 1908 a small group of student pastors came together at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, to exchange ideas and experiences. From 
that beginning, the Conference has grown until its membership 
numbers some eight hundred religious workers with students in 
colleges and universities. Certain objectives have been defi- 
nitely set up by the Conference members: 

1. A practical working organization. 
2. To focus the resources of school, students, church and 
church officials on the total situation. 
3. — the experience and knowledge of all in the 
eld. 
4. To aid in the solution of individual problems. 


Since the membership is related to the Council definitely 
through the several constituent Boards, it is hoped that the next 
Triennial Meeting, 1934, may be held at the same place and 
about the same time as the Annual Meetings of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Association of American 
Colleges, as was formerly done. 

A foundation, whose chief aim is to further and make more 
effective religious work among students, has shown great inter- 
est in helping the Conference workers develop a constructive 
program. Financial support has made it possible to bring to 
Conference meetings such men as Rufus Jones and to publish 
papers given at these meetings, thus adding to the literature of 
the field. Sixteen university pastors or religious workers con-— 
nected with the Council are this year receiving $2,225 in sums 
ranging from $100 to $200. This foundation also sponsors sum- 
mer courses at both Chicago and Union Theological Seminaries 
for Association secretaries, student pastors and religious work- 
ers with students. Last year the student work budget of the 
Council received a contribution from this foundation. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 


Is a ‘‘Cooperative Protestantism’’ possible? Success can only 
come by there being a unified recognition of the common prob- 
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lems and a united facing of privilege and responsibility in every 
area where united action is possible. Some progress can be re- 
ported. Besides the Interfaith University Religious Conference 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, other smaller ex- 
periments are being successfully made at Columbia, Cornell and 
Pennsylvania. Cooperative enterprises are maintained at eight 
college and university centers. In some cases the students are 
themselves demonstrating the feasibility and possibility of co- 
operative effort. All too slowly are we coming to a realization 
of the fact that advance will be made only as we all work to- 
gether. A leading churchman recently said that any church 
was an outlaw that made out its year’s program of activities 
without conferring with all other churches in the community in 
the hope of a unified cooperation all along the line. 


FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDES 


Board secretaries are embarrassed at their inability to respond 
to the demands of university administrations for religious work, 
curriculum or otherwise, to be undertaken at university centers. 
A member of our University Committee had on his desk at one 
time during the past year, sixteen such requests. On the other 
hand, student criticism of an administration which seemingly 
manifests little interest in matters religious, is ofttimes severe. 
A leading editorial in the student publication of one of our 
greatest state universities is significant when it states: 


The lack of interest which the administration of the Uni- 
versity has in religious studies as witnessed by the paucity 
of courses in even related fields, to say nothing of the lack 
of so much as a chair of theology, is a disgrace to this insti- 
tution. Hence, even the efforts of somewhat extramural 
organizations are to be commended. . But X 
as a University, is so lacking in its attention to this field of 
human thought as would warrant immediate concern and 
effort without waiting for the usual evolutionary or phylo- 
genetic changes to produce a more balanced condition in the 
curriculum and a more harmonious one in the minds of the 
students. 


ForEIGN STUDENTS 


The foreign students in our universities and colleges can do 
much to bring about universal peace. There are 10,000 students 
from other lands attending institutions of higher learning within 
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our gates. The church has a stake in this foreign student work, 
as well as a challenge. Many of these young people are in a 
way protégés of some one of the denominations, some come from 
a missionary background and have expressed a denominational 
preference. Their attitude, and consequently their influence, 
when returning home will depend to a large extent upon their 
experiences in our schools. 

Probably the most effective piece of disarmament work possi- 
ble can be accomplished with this group. Our university pas- 
tors are even now making a real contribution to world peace by 
means of discussion groups and other items in their programs. 

Recently a Joint Committee on Foreign Students was formed 
by the Foreign Missions Conference and the Federation of 
Women’s Boards. Its chief purposes are: 

1. To provide for the interchange of more complete in- 
formation about particular foreign students between mis- 
sion boards and religious workers in universities. 


2. To represent and interpret the churches to foreign 
students. 


3. To cooperate with other agencies in assisting to pro- 
vide opportunities for consultation on personal, religious 
and group problems. 

4. To assist Christian students in their adjustments. 

5. To promote better understanding. 

Your University Secretary will cooperate with this Commit- 
tee and other agencies interested in foreign students, feeling 
that a real contribution to the cause of the Kingdom can be made 
by bringing this matter to the attention of university pastors 
and religious workers, many of whom are already interesting 
themselves in the welfare of these friends from other lands. 
Others can, should and will do more to make these young people 
so far from home realize that somebody cares. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


There are over a quarter of a million sons and daughters of 
American parents in the 112 publicly controlled colleges and 
universities of the United States, 87 per cent of whom have 
claimed affiliation with or preference for some denomination. 
Whether enrolled in these state schools from necessity or choice, 
the church must care for them. The church must answer the 
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call of her people anywhere and everywhere and this special call 
was never more urgent than it is now. 

Probably the American college and university furnish the 
most challenging field where the pastoral office can prove its 
greatest usefulness. Our most important need in the develop- 
ment of leadership is that of a commanding preacher in the 
churches at university centers. Many ministers in these pul- 
pits do not appeal to the average college student. Is it any 
wonder when such an appreciable percentage of ministers are 
not even college graduates? Moreover, very often the buildings 
are inadequate, the welcome perfunctory at best, and the preach- 
ing indifferent. If every denomination would spend several 
thousand dollars at each leading university center for the 
strengthening of the local pulpit, the present indifference of 
students at some of these institutions would become enthusiastic 
interest. Is it fair to criticize students for not attending church 
in certain university and college centers? 

The recent existing protracted and financial stringency has 
shown the absolute necessity of devoting immediate and earnest 
attention to the matter of more adequately financing the relig- 
ious work at our university centers if this great opportunity and 
responsibility of the church is to be met. Up to the present 
time a laissez faire policy has been adopted. To continue this, 
would be disastrous! Large sums of money are imperative if 
the tens of thousands of our future leaders are to have spiritual 
influence brought to bear upon their lives during college years. 
The entire machinery of every denomination must be put into 
motion. Thus far, the church has not fully accepted the respon- 
sibility for its greatest field of endeavor. 

In some few cases endowments have made permanent and 
sure, effective religious work among students. Only too well do 
we realize that decreases in receipts of several major denomina- 
tions make retreat on some fronts necessary. Great care must 
be shown, however, in selecting sectors to abandon. Some de- 
nominations borrow large sums of money to maintain unim- 
paired, certain items of their program. Each Board knows 
whether or not it has guarded against deficit by giving up work 
in any university center. 
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REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE 
COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


A secretary of finance seems to many people to be far away 
from the main objectives of an organization created to cultivate 
the religious life, but the distance from sound economics to vital 
Christianity is not far. Without the economic base, values can- 
not exist; and without integrity and wisdom in the administra- 
tion of financial matters, Christian stewardship is impossible. 

It has seemed to your Financial Secretary that whatever could 
be done in the direction of thrift, economy, judicious foresight, 
eareful planning and wise expenditures, was a real service to 
human welfare and to the promotion of the objects which Jesus 
Christ undertook to make regnant in the world. Toil is honor- 
able. Earnings, whether extracted from the soil or secured by 
exchange of commodities, or by rendering highly specialized ser- 
vices, are the fruitage of toil; and savings, which necessarily in- 
volve a comparison of values, present and future, and the exer- 
eise of self-control to withhold expenditures for a later time, 
represent a fine process in character building. One of the 
fundamental causes of the present long-continued depression is 
due to the fact that lessons of thrift and the ethical values of 
economy and saving have been lost sight of during recent years 
by a false philosophy which has taught the spending of money 
as an element of national prosperity and the indulgence of ex- 
travagance as a benefit to mankind. Quite the reverse is true. 
We must be economical, we must be thrifty, we must save, we 
must inculeate the lessons of thrift, for the individual, for the 
group, for the institution of every kind, and for local and na- 
tional governments. 

The year past has tried men’s souls. It must be remembered 
that the trying of men’s souls is a worthy task, comparable to 
that which the Almighty has put into the very discipline of life. 
We, meaning us here and all mankind, must be patient, must 
bear our burdens, if need be sacrificing until the sacrifice hurts, 
and we must submit ourselves to the processes which make for 
integrity, foresight and a steady pursuit of ideals. 
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During the past year your Secretary has been busy, as in for- 
mer years, with conferences and correspondence relating to the 
financial structure of religious, educational and other philan- 
thropic organizations. Many college presidents turn to his office 
for information respecting approved methods, both of gathering 
and of conserving funds, of keeping them safe and steadily earn- 
ing their incomes. Such service bears a fruitage not often in the 
immediate present but through the reach of the years. It is not 
a service attended with thrills or excitement, but it does enjoy 
the benefits of deep satisfaction and steady perseverance. 

In these few statements, which scarcely deserve the name of a 
report, I am striking, as you evidently see, the deeply reverber- 
ating notes of ethical thrift and financial integrity. 

It is well for me to iterate and reiterate a summarized state- 
ment of methods for securing and administering funds which are 
dedicated to the highest purposes of human welfare, as realized 
in religion and education. 

To the Liberal Arts College Movement, I have said, as I say 
it to you now :— 

The newest thing in methods is to use common sense in the 
following ways :— 

1. Have a college that is worthy of support. This may mean 
make it worthy by the businesslike manner in which its admin- 
istrative and financial structure is built and conducted ; and also 
by the honest, earnest intellectual ideals and discipline which 
are wrought into the educational processes and manifestly be- 
come embodied in the students. 

2. The president is the best agency for the solicitation of 
funds. Let him delegate to others a great variety of adminis- 
trative responsibilities but never think he can successfully dele- 
gate presenting the interests of the college with the hope of 
securing contributions, at least from people of large wealth. 

3. The wealth of the country is distributed, in ordinary times, 
widely among graduates and others, but the largest sums of 
money are in cities, held by individuals who have amassed great 
fortunes. Internal revenue income statistics prove this state- 
ment. The president must have in mind the following groups 
of people from whom to draw support:—(a) those who repre- 
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sent the founders of the institution; (b) residents of the local 
community; (c) alumni and former students; (d) philanthropic 
people of wealth, and (e) foundations and special funds, and,— 
perhaps chiefly,—individuals, many of whom, recently come into 
the possession of property, are unaccustomed to giving. To dis- 
cover and develop as a giver one of these persons will make the 
president a benefactor as well as a beneficiary. 

4. Funds are funds, however they come. The ordinary chan- 
nels through which they come are (a) the direct, unrestricted, 
unconditioned, absolute gift,—nothing is better than this; (b) 
the income of funds placed in trust, or the principal of trust 
funds when the income, having served its purpose through a 
period of time, is released by the death of beneficiaries for the 
fulfillment of conditions for the ultimate use of the institution; 
(ce) the assignment of life insurance policies or the writing of 
new policies, making the college a beneficiary; (d) the issuing 
of annuity agreements, so proportioned as to eventually leave for 
the institution 70 or more per cent of the original fund, depos- 
ited as the basis of the annuity; (e) bequests, written into wills. 
All of these methods are good for particular people at particular 
times in special circumstances. The president should under- 
stand them all; the advantages and disadvantages of each 
method, and the times when to advise or urge a prospective bene- 
factor to use one or the other method as best suits his conveni- 
ences and wishes. 

5. Common sense certainly calls for patience. Seldom is there 
a ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ scheme which will endow a college all at once. 
Time and patience, perseverance and faith, are requisite for a 
long pull. 





B ECAUSE of a steady increase in the number of students ask- 

ing for financial help, Boston University has issued an ap- 
peal for ten cent voluntary contributions from every student in 
the University to be pooled in a $1,000 student loan fund for 
undergraduates. The money will be loaned in small amounts 
not to exceed $25.00 at a time, to students who, through the cut- 
ting off of sources of income, are in immediate need of money. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION, 1931 


Balance, January 1, 1931 
In Bank 772.62 
In Revolving Funds @ Travel 300.00 
Petty Cash 40.89 








$ 1,113.51 


RECEIPTS 
Constituent Boards of Education: 
Northern Baptist Convention $ 2,500.00 
Southern Baptist Commission 50.00 
Church of the Brethren 50.00 
Congregational Education Society 
Christian Church 1,800.00 
Disciples of Christ (1930) 500.00 
Evangelical Church 150.00 
Five Years Meeting, Society of Friends 200.00 
Mennonite Church of North America 25.00 
Methodist Episcopal Church 3,399.98 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 600.00 
Methodist Protestant Church 50.00 
Presbyterian Church U. 8. wcccccescsssssssensene 600.00 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Ag nccccccccmssssen 2,500.00 
Protestant Episcopal Church 1,200.00 
Reformed Church in America 360.00 
Reformed Church in the United States... 100.00 
Seventh Day Baptists 25.00 
United Brethren in Christ @ 1930, 
$150.00; 1931, $200.00 350.00 
United Lutheran Church in America 499.96 
United Presbyterian Church @ 1930, 
$250.00; 1931, $500.00 750.00 
$15,709.94 
Special Donations 1,402.50 
Association of American Colleges 22,098.72 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Sales & subs. (including Handbook) 
Offprints 




















Friends College Survey 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation (special work) 
Miscellaneous (including bank interest) 





43,306.71 


Total receipts plus January 1 balance $44,420.22 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries1 $31,622.51 
Less refunds 477.15 
$31,145.36 
Rent1 3,249.96 
Office Expense 1,669.07 
Office Equipmentt 396.08 
Travel Expensel,2 1,307.48 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Production 7 regular issues ...... $1,831.18 
Handbook for 1931 (Jan. is- 
sue) 2,645.24 
4,476.42 
Off prints 141.32 
4,617.74 
Annual Meeting 232.46 
American Council on Education . 100.00 
Junior College Study 225.00 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation (special work)... 357.15 
Miscellaneous (including bookkeeping) .........cccccccccceenene 400.75 
Total disbursements in 1931 $43,701.05 
Balance, December 31, 19318 
In Bank 601.22 
In Revolving Funds 100.00 
In Petty Cash 17.95 
719.17 


Total disbursements plus December 31 bank balance .............. $44,420.22 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1932 


Assets 
Cash in Bank, January 1, 1932 occu $ 601.22 
Petty Cash—at Council Office 0.0. 17.95 
Petty Cash—In Revolving Fund of R. H. 
Leach 100.00 





$ 719.17 

1 Includes share paid by Association of American Colleges. 

2 Executive Sec’y, $297.43; University Sec’y, $881.94 @ C.C.B.E. Dur- 
ing the year the following amounts were transferred from the Revolving 
Funds for Traveling Expenses to the cash in bank: R. L. Kelly, $100.00; 
R. H. Leach, $100.00. 

8 A credit in the Office Account to the Association of American Colleges 
was reduced during 1931 from $891.28 to $721.34. 
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Less: 
Amount due R. L. Kelly on 1931 salary $ 666.67 
Amount due Association of American 
Colleges 721.34 1,388.01 








Net Cash Assets—(Debit) $ 668.84 
Office Furniture and Fixtures 1,596.49 








Net Assets $ 927.65 





Liabilities and Capital Investments 

Cash in Bank, January 1, 1931 $ 772.62 
Cash in Special Funds, January 1, 1931: 

Petty Cash—at Council Office 40.89 

Revolving Fund—R. L. Kelly 100.00 

Revolving Fund—R. H. Leach 200.00 
Office Furniture and Fixtures, January 1, 1931 1,541.61 
Invested in Furniture and Fixtures during year 














$2,710.00 


Less Net Deficit for year 1931: 
1931 Expenses as per cash statement $43,701.05 
1931 Income as per cash statement 43,306.71 


$ 394.34 
Amount due R. L. Kelly 666.67 


Amount due Association of American 








721.34 $1,782.35 





$ 927.65 





We hereby certify that the annexed statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, for the fiseal year ended December 31, 1931, is correct and true; and 
that the statement of financial condition, above, is in our opinion a true 
statement of the financial condition of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, as of January 1, 1932. 

BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST COMPANY, Treasurer, 

January 8, 1932. By: CHARLES ELDREDGE, 

Vice-President. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION, JANUARY 18 AND 20, 1932 


JANUARY 18, 1932 


First Session 


The Council of Church Boards of Education met, in annual 
meeting, at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mon- 
day, January 18, 1932. 

The meeting was called to order, at 10:00 A. M., by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Gould Wickey. 

A worship period was led by Dr. F. H. Leavell, of the Educa- 
tion Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The President’s address on ‘‘Christian Higher Education— 
Whither?’’ was delivered by Dr. Wickey. 

The annual report of the Executive Secretary was made by 
Dr. R. L. Kelly. 

Voted, to receive the President’s address and the report 
of the Executive Secretary and to refer them to the Com- 
mittee on Findings and Policy. 

The report of the University Secretary (and of the University 
Committee, in the absence of the Chairman) was made by the 
Reverend Raymond H. Leach. 

By common consent, this report was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Findings and Policy. 

A statement on ‘‘The Campaign of Perseverance’’ was made 
by Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Dr. Kelly presented the report of the Treasurer, the Bank of 
New York and Trust Co. 

By common consent, this report was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Budget. 

The report of the Committee on Colleges was read by Dr. J. 
C. Todd, in the absence of the chairman. 

This report, by common consent, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Findings and Policy. 

The report of the Committee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education was presented by Dr. E. E. Rall. 
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The President announced the following committees: 

Committee on Findings and Policy: Dr. H. H. Sweets (Pres- 
byterian, U. S.), Dr. H. O. Prichard (Disciples), Dr. W. S. 
Bovard (Methodist Episcopal), Dr. W. R. Kedzie (Congrega- 
tional), Miss F. P. Greenough (Baptist). 

Committee on Budget: Dr. R. E. Tulloss (Lutheran), Dr. J. 
E. Bradford (United Presbyterian), Dr. E. E. Rall (Evangeli- 
eal), Dr. B. C. Davis (Seventh Day Baptist), Dr. S. K. Mosiman 
(Mennonite). 

Committee on Nominations of Officers and Committees: Dr. 
F. E. Stockwell (Presbyterian, U. S. A.), Dr. W. F. Quillian 
(Methodist Episcopal South), Dr. H. I. Stahr (Reformed in U. 
S.), Dr. R. Binford (Friends), Dr. J. S. Noffsinger (Brethren). 

The first session adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


Second Session 


The Council was called to order at 2:30 P.M. by the Presi- 
dent. 

The worship period was led by Dr. O. T. Deever, of the United 
Brethren Church. 

Voted, to approve the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee and to receive into membership the Education 
Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention and the 
Board of Education of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 
President C. D. Johnson and Director J. C. K. Preus, repre- 

senting these two agencies, were introduced to the Council. 

The subject, ‘‘Student Loan Funds,’’ was discussed by Dean 
Ralph W. Ogan, of Muskingum College. 

The topic, ‘‘College Day Among the Churches,’’ was pre- 
sented by Dr. W. R. Kedzie, of the Congregational Education 
Society, and by Dr. W. M. Alexander, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

By common consent, these papers were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Findings and Policy. 

Dr. W. F. Quillian, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
introduced the subject, ‘‘How Should a Board of Education 
Function ?’’ by presenting a description of the organization and 
policy of the unified educational Board of his own church. 
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A period of questions and discussion followed. 


Voted, that a special business session of the Council be 
held on Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock to continue until 
10: 30 if necessary, for the main purpose of hearing the re- 
ports of the Committees on Budget and on Findings and 
Policy. 


The second session of the Council adjourned at 5 P. M. 


Third Session 
The Council reconvened at 7:45 P. M. 


The period of worship was led by Dr. H. H. Sweets, of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 


Dr. Mary E. Markley, of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, spoke on ‘‘Deepening the Spiritual Life—Trends in 
Student Thinking.’’ A general period of discussion followed. 

The third session of the Council adjourned at 9:45 P.M. 


JANUARY 20 


Fourth Session 


The Council reconvened at 9:25 A. M. on Wednesday. 
The report of the Committee on Findings and Policy was read 
by Dr. H. H. Sweets. 


Report of the Committee on Findings and Policy 

The Committee on Findings and Policy after careful consideration, ap- 
preciating the indefiniteness of the purpose of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education and the lack of coordination between the Council, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and the Liberal Arts College Movement, have 
felt it a matter of prime importance that the Council at this time define its 
scope and responsibility. 

Back of the Council are the constituent Boards. They differ from each 
other in particulars, but the basis on which they form a cooperating council 
is the common interests they have. The constituent Boards are carrying on 
in their respective fields. Their Council of Boards is not a substitute for 
their own responsibility, but an agency through which they may do together 
many things more effectively than working separately. The major common 
interests of the Boards which the Council should seek to further are: 

(1) The general welfare of the hundreds of colleges related to the 
churches. In this day of peculiar stress for the Christian College the pos- 
sible service of the Council is urgent. 

(2) Thousands of students from the homes of our constituencies are at- 
tending the universities and other institutions of the states. The Church 
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Boards and therefore the Council of Church Boards must consider the re- 
ligious care of these students. 

(3) The Boards constituting the Council are in constant need of adjust- 
ment in organization and improvement in method. The Council is well 
adapted for the mutual improvement of the agencies involved. 

(4) The nation-wide public greatly needs educating and inspiring on be- 
half of Christian Education, and the institutions which represent that cause. 
Moving together as a Council of Church Boards of Education we should be 
able to make a more effective impact upon this public than by separate and 
independent approaches. 

These four types of service seem basic to the program we should set up 
for the years to come. 

In the light of these facts we recommend: 

(1) That a representative committee of two each from the three organiza- 
tions be formed as a fact finding group to determine the interrelationships, 
functions, and programs of the three organizations, namely the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Association of American Colleges, and the 
Liberal Arts College Movement. The members of this committee should be 
elected by the separate organizations, and should be exclusive of the officers 
and employees of the said organizations. 

(2) That the Council select a committee of five including the two of the 
above mentioned committee to restudy thoroughly the relations, functions, 
and program of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 


Voted, to receive the report. After discussion, it was 

Voted, to approve the first recommendation. 

Voted, to approve the second recommendation. 

Voted, to adopt the report as a whole. 

Voted, to urge upon the respective Boards the setting 
aside of a common day for colleges or for Christian educa- 
tion, preferably the third Sunday in January, or a Sunday 
as near thereto as possible. 


The report of the Budget Committee was made by Dr. R. E. 
Tulloss. 


Voted, to adopt the report. 


Dr. Tulloss presented the following resolution on the ‘‘Cam- 
paign of Perseverance.’’ 


The Campaign of Perseverance 
Having noted with pleasure in the report of the Executive Secretary ref- 
erences to the beneficial results of the so-called ‘‘Campaign of Perse- 
verance’’ for the increase of college endowments, which has now been in 
progress for eight years, we commend the continued study and use of 
the financial plans connected therewith. 
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Appreciating the strategic relations and services of banks and trust com- 
panies to the great wealth with which our country is blessed—notwithstand- 
ing periods of depression such as this through which business is now pass- 
ing—we deem it desirable to encourage and promote, not with excessive 
haste but steadily, understanding and cooperation between educational in- 
stitutions on the one hand and financial institutions on the other, so that 
each may discover and pursue methods satisfactory to individual institu- 
tions on either hand, and may together build up the endowments and trust 
funds which educational institutions so much need, at the same time in- 
creasing the business which the financial institutions naturally desire; 

BE IT RESOLVED, (1) That we again call attention to ‘‘The Uniform 
Trust for Public Uses’’ heretofore officially approved by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Association of American Colleges, 
and 

(2) We hereby approve the plan to keep standing in college catalogues 
and other literature suggested forms for wills and trust agreements and 
statements of methods by which helpful cooperation between the educa- 
tional institutions and banks and trust companies may in suitable cases be 
entered upon and made effective. 


Voted, to adopt the resolution. 


The University Committee presented a series of recommenda- 
tions through Dr. Culbreth. 


Voted, to refer the recommendations to the Executive 
Committee. 


Dr. J. C. K. Preus, of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, led 
the period of worship. 

The discussion of the morning was on the question, ‘‘How 
Shall the Boards of Education Serve Most Effectively the Insti- 
tutions and Agencies of Religion and of Education?’’ The 
subject was introduced by Dr. D. A. McGregor, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and by Dr. H. M. Robinson, of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A. A general discussion followed. 

Dr. F. E. Stockwell presented the report of the Nominating 


Committee. After discussion, a revised report was presented, 
as follows: 


Report of the Nominating Commitiee 
President: Dr. Willard Dayton Brown. 
Vice-President: Dr. W. F. Quillian. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Harry T. Stock. 
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Treasurer: Bank of New York & Trust Company. 

Additional members of Executive Committee: Dr. George R. 
Baker, Henry H. Sweets, Gould Wickey, H. O. Pritchard. 

Special Committee of Two for Conference with Association of 
American Colleges: Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Dr. William §8. 
Bovard. 

Special Committee of Fwe to Redefine Purposes, Functions 
and Program of the Council of Church Boards of Education: 
Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Dr. William 8. Bovard, Dr. W. C. Covert, 
Miss Frances P. Greenough, Dr. E. E. Rall 


(For members of the Standing Committees see inside front 
cover. ) 


Voted, to adopt the report. 


After a brief statement by the President, the Council was de- 
clared adjourned at 12 o’clock noon. , 


(Signed) Harry THomas Stock, 
Recording Secretary 


It was a great pleasure to be at Cincinnati. I believe I got 
more out of that meeting than I have out of any educational as- 
sociation that I ever attended.—A College President. 


I have been enjoying the articles in CHRISTIAN EDUCATION and 
have found them very helpful both as inspirational material and 
facts for use in my classes and in talks that I have to give from 
time to time. Keep up the good work.—A Professor of Bible. 


I cannot afford to miss a single issue. It is the finest publica- 
tion of its purpose—A University Worker. 


Let me assure you that I read every issue of CurisTIAN Epuca- 
TION and last month’s was a very fine number. I am quoting it 
in one or two articles which will see the light soon.—The Editor 
of a Church Paper. 


Thank you for your kindness in sending the reprint on ‘‘De- 
nominational Preferences of Students in Publicly Controlled 
Colleges. This information will be most helpful in connection 
with our work for the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends.—A Professor of se. re 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
InstrucToRS, EDITED BY IsMarR J. PERITZ, PROFESSOR OF 
BrBuicaL LITERATURE, SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Editorial 
PROJECTS 


The Annual Meeting of our Association has come and gone: 
the permanent contribution it has left behind is embodied in 
the projects it has proposed. They suggest a forward look, 
progress, and coming achievements in which members who were 
not present at the meeting are offered an opportunity to share. 

The meeting showed but little evidence of the prevailing de- 
pression. The attendance of over fifty was normal and the 
spirit exhilarating. There was no disposition to ignore the 
seriousness of the situation and the gravity of the issues facing 
those whose mission it is to teach Bible and religion in our 
schools; but the prevailing sentiment was: as thy days so shall 
thy strength be. As teachers we may have to change our courses, 
our methods, our points of emphasis; but the essence and cul- 
tural values of our subject matter are unchangeable and never 
more indispensable than in our own day. 

The key-note was struck by President Wild in her excellent 
presidential address. Our Association, as she points out, pros- 
pered mostly when it undertook to do something definite. New 
tasks are beckoning us: they are embodied in the six projects 
proposed and adopted for future activity. For the purpose of 
securing closer cooperation and unity with our Southern and 
Mid-Western sections, a committee on ‘‘inter-sectional interests’’ 
is to continue its efforts; outside aid is to be sought for an in- 
vestigation on which to base the correlation of college and theo- 
logical seminary courses of studies involving the interests of 
students and faculties of both institutions; efforts are to be made 
to bring recognition of work done in the departments of Bible 
and religion in preparatory schools by obtaining credit for it 
toward college entrance; the standardization of college courses 
is to be brought up to date; an appointment agency is to be in- 
stituted for the placing of teachers. 
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Last but not least, a committee was appointed to take into con- 
sideration the feasibility of publishing an independent or sepa- 
rate journal of the Association. The desirability of such a pub- 
lication is no longer an open question. There is now in the 
hands of the editorial secretary of the Association material 
awaiting publication but held back by lack of space under pres- 
ent arrangements. The funds needed to secure more space, if 
they could be obtained, would go a long way toward securing a 
separate publication. A quarterly journal on Bible and Relig- 
ion, published under our own auspices, with the cooperation of 
an editorial board representing our various interests, containing 
discussions of the problems of the contents and methods of our 
curriculum—a ‘‘trade-journal’’ as one of our members styled it 
—book reviews of publications belonging specifically within our 
field, and a list of positions open and candidates available; who 
ean question the desirability of such a journal ? 

But is it feasible? Estimates of the cost of a quarterly journal 
meeting with our requirements recently obtained have made it 
clear that it is by no means out of reach. The figures submitted 
at the Annual Meeting were a surprise in reasonableness ; but the 
present depression was not the psychological moment for a new 
venture. It remains for the present one of the projects to be 
realized ; how soon, will depend on the cooperation of our mem- 
bership. In general it may be stated that if each present mem- 
ber would secure one other member (the fee for membership, in- 
cluding the journal, is two dollars) or secure a subscription for 
the journal from the library ($1.50), the long-hoped-for journal 
may within a year become a reality. The committee in charge 
of the project will in due time make its plans and appeals for 
cooperation and it is to be hoped not in vain. 

How can we get along in our professional work without the 
aid of the Association? Those of our membership who have 
shared its benefits the longest say it is indispensable and its value 
not to be overestimated. Are those of our colleagues outside of 
the Association so much better endowed as not to need it or 
might they not, even if better endowed, become more efficient 
with its aid? May we not put to them the question whether it 
is not worth two dollars a year to try it?—I. J. P. 
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Professor Chester Warren Quinby, of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., has been elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Biblical Instructors, in place of Chaplain Raymond 


Knox, whose resignation was reported in the February issue of 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF BIBLE TEACHERS: CAN 
WE DO ANYTHING ABOUT IT?* 


Proressor Laura H. WIiLp 
Mount Holyoke College 


At this twenty-second annual meeting of our Association it 
seems fitting to look at our status and the road we have traveled, 
for this Association has registered certain stages in Bible teach- 
ing, and if we appraise the present in the light of the past such 
a survey should help us to look forward with hope for the future. 
This is the more necessary since many of our older constituency 
are dropping out or attending our meetings less frequently, while 


a new group has come in. We welcome new comers; new blood 
is most desirable. It is not possible for any progressive move- 
ment to stand still. But there must be continuity of purpose 
and life if we are to feel the accumulated urge to activity which 
an organization of years should have. 

In looking back over our history I have been surprised to find 
the number of worth-while things we have done as we have met 
year after year, usually in New York after the exacting sessions 
of our learned sister society. I well remember the first meeting 
I attended, one of the first Professor Kent gathered together with 
characteristic vision and energy. It was a small gathering in 
Earl Hall, with Chaplain Knox as our genial host. We realized 
then we were not isolated but all bound together in a common 
cause; and as Professor Kent threw out suggestions for more 
effective work we determined to carry them out if possible. A 
few experienced men led off, Dr. Sanders, Professor Wood of 


* President’s address (condensed) at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, Dec. 29, 1931. 
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Smith College and Professor Fowler of Brown, enthusiasts in 
the forefront of college Bible teaching. 

A flourishing department of university and college Bible 
teachers was started at this time in the Religious Education 
Association. There were a few years when that assembly was 
one of the effective instruments in quickening interest in college 
Bible teaching. We had a common nucleus of members but 
the R.E.A., being larger and meeting in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country, reached many who would not have heard 
of our little meeting in Earl Hall. In 1915 the subject for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘Standardization of Biblical Instruction in Colleges 
and Universities.’” Ten papers were read. Dr. Sanders intro- 
duced them by saying these were ‘‘questions of very great im- 
portance to those interested in the adequate development of true 
Biblical instruction,’’ stressing ‘‘the tremendous need which still 
exists for the recognition of the rightful place of the Bible as 
an educational asset.’’ Out of that discussion arose the appoint- 
ment of a standardization committee. In 1916 the report was 
adopted classifying colleges into four grades of Biblical instruc- 
tion. The tests for Class A seem now very modest but were as 
high as we dared go then if we were to have any number in the 
group. 

Thirty-two colleges were found under Group A. The pub- 
licity given by printing the names caused somewhat of a scramble 
to rise to the upper classes and in 1918 out of 299 institutions, 
79 were in the A group, 43 in B, 84 in C, and 58 in D, the best 
departments going beyond the requirements for the A class. In 
1919 junior colleges were considered, and in 1920 the committee 
added ‘‘corresponding members.’’ I have mentioned this under- 
taking in connection with our own society because the impetus 
for it was given almost wholly by our membership and vitally 
affected our work. 

A second undertaking was publishing in 1916 a list of ‘‘Two 
Hundred and Fifty Books Which Should Find Place in a Col- 
lege Biblical Reference Library.’’ This list was in demand for 
several years until the supply was exhausted. Later, Professor 
Howson carried through a larger bibliography under the aus- 
pices of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
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The National Council, while an independent organization, was 
the child of Professor Kent’s efforts and many Fellows have 
naturally been members of our Association. 

After college teachers had been gathering a few years, sec- 
ondary school Bible teachers were invited to join with us. There 
has never been a large proportion but some most loyal members 
belong to this group. Soon there was demand for a standard 
curriculum for secondary schools. Due very largely to the un- 
tiring energy of Miss Strayer, of Dobbs Ferry, such a course 
was completed, recommended and printed in 1928 as ‘‘A Unit 
of Bible for College Entrance.’’ It has been called for since 
until the supply has been exhausted and we must decide at this 
meeting whether to authorize another edition. 

A few years ago our Western and Southern members felt too 
far away to avail themselves often of our fellowship here at 
New York. Therefore the Southern and Western branches were 
started, the latter calling themselves the Association of Teachers 
of Religion. 

Last but by no means least among our projects has been secur- 
ing the use of Christian Education as our official organ. Under 
our efficient editor, Dr. Peritz, our papers, program and an- 
nouncements have been published in this magazine for several 
years, the price being reduced for our members. Grateful 
acknowledgment is due him and also Dr. Kelly for placing the 
magazine at our service. 

Now let us turn to our present status and see where we stand 
today. Having heard from several sources that there was a 
feeling that we were at the cross-roads of interests and that these 
interests were not finding adequate satisfaction in our meetings, 
I took it upon myself as your president this year to communicate 
with more than thirty of our members. I shall at this point 
summarize their criticisms. 

Some think we waste time on trivial business, some that our 
programs are too crowded. One says we should think more of 
what we teach rather than how, another that our program should 
be more practical, another that we should think less of our own 
knowledge and more of how to teach students to know the Bible 
as a living literature. Another says we need ‘‘fresh, red, re- 
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ligious blood.’’ One calls attention to our tendency to forget 
the secondary schools and to confine our papers to critical and 
philosophical subjects. Another thinks it time again to cast 
up accounts and see if our departments are on a parity with 
other departments and what is the tendency in our emphasis as 
well as numbers. One gave a keen analysis of our whole situa- 
tion which I quote verbatim. 


We are now in the twilight of the Scriptures. Bible 
study is decidedly unpopular, especially in the more liberal 
circles. Philosophy, psychology, psychiatry, social studies, 
ete., have tended to oust the Bible from our curricula, in- 
eluding liberal theological schools. There is a large re- 
sponse to the demands of students for freedom of choice 
which means less Bible. Many of our present and pros- 
pective Association members are specializing not in Bible 
but in religion (so-called) and in religious education. If 
our theological students are going out ignorant of the Bible 
and teachers of religion are given Ph.D.’s with almost no 
Bible knowledge, it means that college students must neces- 
sarily fail to catch the vision. Ought we to bend to the 
storm and haul down the Biblical colors of our ensign? In 
other words, is a Bible Association out of date as such? 


This is challenging. What do we exist for? Certainly not to 
mark time. Are these criticisms true and are we at the cross- 
roads of opportunity? Is this an opportune time to do some- 
thing different or to put more constructive effort into carrying 
out our original purpose? 

As my contribution for discussion I wish to make a few sug- 
gestions along two lines. 

First, along the line of practical projects. Our history shows 
we have thrived best when doing something specific. Is there 
anything we can work for in the immediate future? May I men- 
tion four projects as possibilities? 

One is, that we revive the Committee on Standardization. 
May it not be time to review our standards and see how they 
tally with one another and with other departments? In a recent 
newspaper, under the head of Education, bold headlines an- 
nounced ‘‘Religion is Made to Draw Students.’’ The method of 
one college is to give a choice between courses on religion and 
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two years’ attendance at chapel, one way to mitigate the ‘‘re- 
quired Bible’’ bugbear as well as that of required chapel. But 
in other institutions the old system of required subjects plus a 
large number of electives, has given way to the group system 
and religion or Bible run their chances with other subjects as to 
election. There has also been a revamping of courses to suit the 
popular demand. What effect has this had upon standards? 
And upon the number of our students? Are we weakening or 
fortifying our stronghold? 

Professor Braden, of Northwestern, made a good start in an 
investigation last year of ‘‘Trends in Enrolment in Religious 
Courses.’’ Answers from fifty colleges and universities were 
rather discouraging, a decrease over the peak year of from 75 
per cent to 25 per cent. Only four were less than 25 per cent. 
But many things must be taken into consideration. Perhaps the 
situation is not so bad after all. The quality of work and the 
interest may be better; we may now be in a trough of depression 
which shows signs of abating. What have we done to help our 
ship ride the waves? Is it time to take an inventory of our 
tackle? Have we lost any in the rough weather we have been 
passing through or have we strengtheried our ropes? 

The second suggestion is concerning two papers presented last 
year by Professors Dahl and Peritz and one by Professor Craig 
given last April at the section on Bible and Religious Education 
of the Ohio College Association. These may be found in Oc- 
tober and November CurisTIan Epucation. All deal with the 
question of whether college Bible courses are desirable for stu- 
dents expecting to enter theological seminaries. Professor Craig 
says that ‘‘without the cooperation of the colleges the seminaries 
will be hopelessly crippled.’’ Professor Peritz that ‘‘the attitude 
of seminaries against biblical studies in college has assumed ap- 
palling phases.’’ Professor Dahl says: ‘‘Our well-equipped 
educational foundations could undertake no more important nor 
rewarding task than that of instituting a comprehensive and 
scientific survey of the entire field, with a view to clearing up 
this wasteful helter-skelter in the American educational sys- 
tem.’’ He suggests ‘‘that this Association pledge its hearty 


cooperation in the attempt to remedy the present confused and 
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unsatisfying conditions.’’ To this end I would propose that we 
approach the Institute of Social and Religious Research or the 
Council of Church Boards to subsidize such an investigation. 

The third practical need I see existing is of long standing, that 
of a central teachers’ bureau for the registration of candidates 
for positions and of positions available. Ordinary teachers’ 
agencies do not handle our field. College bureaus are relatively 
helpless here for vacancies in our work are not made known to 
them. The religious education schools handle efficiently calls for 
people trained in that specialty, but there is no clearing house 
for Bible teachers. Word is simply passed around in a more or 
less limited area and indefinite way. Can we not get behind such 
a bureau and make it easier for candidates to find the right job? 

My fourth suggestion is one to stimulate undergraduates to 
feel there is public recognition for good work in this field. Ree- 
ognition of all sorts of undergraduate efforts is offered today. 
Colleges are affiliating in sending juniors abroad for study, in 
giving training in current events for prizes offered, in presenting 
poetry prizes, ete. Might it not be a stimulus if this Association 
should offer a prize each year for the best undergraduate essay 
on some well-chosen Biblical subject? 

So much for projects. The second line along which I wish to 
make a suggestion is concerning the content of our teaching. 
Here it may be well to recall the distinction between the original 
purpose of this Association and that of our sister Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Since Professor Kent left us 
there have been occasional suggestions that our program com- 
mittee imitate the older society, extending a general invitation 
for papers, expecting the reading of them to be stimulus enough 
to gather a good attendance. When this has been tried it has 
resulted naturally in a program confined to college or theological 
professors, and has seemed to lack a central, vitalizing power. 
We must remember our purpose has been in no sense the same 
as that of the other organization, which started long ago as a 
clearing house for the learning of theological seminaries, enlarg- 
ing its membership to include college teachers, but not changing 
its aim. While we hope our contributions will always be based 
upon real scholarship, we were organized for mutual helpfulness 
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as teachers and there is still a big part for us to play in just that 
function, which no other organization undertakes. 

It is then along the line of teaching that I offer my last sugges- 
tion. Are we keeping the balance between our own knowledge 
and student demands? Have we passed on from the old way of 
building up a major on the basis of what a student ought to 
know to the method of throwing out tempting bait to youths who 
think they are a little superior to the Bible and possibly to re- 
ligion? Are we slightly confused with this double attempt and 
still wish in our hearts to put across what we learned in our semi- 
nary courses and what we think students ought to have, yet being 
a bit scared lest we have no electives if we do not cater to student 
desires? Is there no solvent for this dilemma now that required 
Bible is no longer popular? Are we a little afraid to be religious 
in our teaching, or, to put it another way, do we think students 
in their reactions against the old pious teaching are not yet 
ready to have the deepest truths of the Bible taught, and that it 
is better to stand on the threshold and display the outside of the 
house, merely hinting at what is within? 

Our students, even if they come from religiously superficial 
homes, are many of them thoughtful and grateful when they 
find that the Bible and religion strike their roots deep into cul- 
tural and intellectual living. On the other hand we must re- 
member what President Suzzallo of the Carnegie Foundation 
has recently said, ‘‘To bore youngsters to death with details 
significant only to mature scholars is one successful means of 
banishing vital interest from collegiate study.’’ Perhaps his 
prediction is worth noting also, ‘‘I think there are going to be 
more useful reforms achieved in the American college system 
during the next fifteen years than we have had in the previous 
150 years.’’ Will these reforms include, I wonder, a return to 
the Bible as a foundation for true culture? 

We all agree that Jesus approached people at the point of in- 
terest. But Jesus never left his disciples there, he gave them 
what they ought to know. Have we altogether the right notion 
as to what they ought to know? Has it ever come over you as it 
has over me at the end of a course, what after all will these stu- 
dents carry with them into life even if they do get an A grade 
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and are able to tell the difference between the Jehovistic and Elo- 
histie writers and all about the sources of the gospels and Paul’s 
connection with the mystery religions? Are we still a little 
overpowered by the great discoveries concerning the historical 
and literary framework of the Bible and inclined to emphasize 
that kind of knowledge and possibly fail to leave with the stu- 
dent what is the heart of the whole matter? Are we ourselves a 
little awed by the boldness of the new schools of thought so at- 
tractive to the popular imagination and do we stop our class dis- 
cussions at the point of mere speculation, leaving students to 
wonder if after all the Bible and its assumptions are quite up to 
date? 

I am not advocating a return to the method of teaching re- 
ligion by means of the Bible alone nor of ignoring modern trends 
nor of moralizing nor of reading into our text what is not there. 
Let us hope that those methods have vanished. But I would 
make a plea for trying to reveal the deeper significance of the 
literature we have to teach. Without question the Bible has 
been the most potent influence in the development of the culture 
of our English-speaking peoples, yet we are in danger of allow- 
ing the next generations to become almost entirely ignorant of 
it. Young people are not learning to love it at home and are 
not as a rule especially interested in J. E. P. and D., not even in 
Q and the Johannine problem, but they are interested in life and 
we know that the significance of any great literature is its reve- 
lation of life. 

This is a truism, but one that has needed reiteration the past 
year by Bliss Perry in his stimulating lectures on Emerson, a 
man we thought we had conveniently tagged and pigeon-holed as 
a ‘‘transcendentalist.’’ Mr. Perry puts it in a way we could 
well apply to the writers of the Bible. ‘‘ Labels have their value’’ 
he says ‘‘for beginners in literary criticism, but how easy be- 
comes the fatal habit of substituting a critical abstraction for an 
actual knowledge of a man and then quarrelling over the ab- 
stractions!’’ What I suggest for the Bible is what he has sug- 
gested concerning our great American writer, that perhaps we 
have not studied our Bible quite deeply enough as literature, not 
merely to label its style and tag its sources but to catch 
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what the writers were trying to do. This does not mean less 
scholarship but more. 

We have had two outstanding interpretations of the New 
Testament blazing the trail for this more significant type of 
teaching. I refer to Professor Porter’s The Mind of Christ in 
Paul and to Mrs. Lyman’s The Gospel of John and the Life of 
Today. 

As to the Old Testament we are somewhat lagging. Dr. Dun- 
can MacDonald says, ‘‘One of the strangest paradoxes of the 
situation in which the religious public finds itself at present is 
the indifference to the Old Testament. . . . This is largely, or 
entirely, the fault of the professed Old Testament scholars and 
students. They have worn out the patience of the mass of read- 
ers with their mechanical analyses and verbal details—the saw- 
dust of criticism; they have hunted ‘documents’ until the word 
has become a joke.’’ But he prophesies a return to the values 
of the Old Testament. ‘‘Homer has come back,’’ he says and 
‘*Moses is on his way back. . . . Sheer literary reality has made 
itself felt. ... When the dust of learned controversy has 
cleared away there survive for us only two real literatures in the 
ancient Mediterranean World, those in Hebrew and in Greek,”’ 
and ‘‘across the minds of the Hebrews there came the mystery of 
creative genius in words, and the things they so created were of 
the kind that refuses to die.’’ 

To make my suggestion more specific, we all recognize that the 
Bible is unique as literature because it exemplifies supremely 
the fact that we cannot really express spiritual truths except 
by analogy. For example, it is not an adequate explanation of 
the power of the Bible to say it shows an advance from anthro- 
pomorphic ideas of God to high ethical concepts. The writers 
felt the very breath of the great Creative Power lift their minds 
to a holy imagination, to visions of spiritual reality, and com- 
munion with the Unseen. To express these truths they seized 
upon certain ever-remarkable analogies and drew graphic pic- 
tures of a garden of Eden or a river of the water of life. Their 
faith in a God that could be relied on was made clear when they 
said He was their rock and their fortress, their realization that 
His spirit followed them with tender care when they said ‘‘the 
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Lord is my shepherd.’’ This is why the Bible has been so help- 
ful throughout the centuries. To be sure, somewhere in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew imagination the transition was made from 
the literal belief that ‘‘the Lord thundered with a mighty voice 
that day against the Philistines and threw them into confusion”’ 
to that wonderful poem of praise to the Creator in Psalm 104. 
But to dismiss the magnificent Thunderstorm Psalm where the 
poet sings ‘‘The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, the God 
of glory thundereth’’ with a mere reference to an early anthro- 
pomorphic belief, as I heard done recently, is only scratching 
the surface of Bible teaching. It is the Hebrew genius for 
poetic symbolism that has made the Bible a world classic. Its 
metaphors, similes, allegories, and parables have fixed spiritual 
experiences as established facts in men’s minds. 

This of course is just one avenue of approach to the Bible as 
literature, the study of poetic imagery, and if it is worth while 
to study poetry at all in college, it is worth while to study Bib- 
lical poetry. It is well, too, for us to remember that the best 
literary critics consider that poetic diction comes nearer than 
any other form of language to suggesting and recreating spiri- 
tual experience in our minds. Even a scientist like Professor 
Whitehead holds ‘‘that the ultimate appeal is to naive experi- 
ences and that is why,’’ he says, ‘‘I lay such stress on the testi- 
mony of the poets.”’ 

Whatever approach we make, it is certainly a pity if this 
generation is losing a love for the Bible, so that young people 
will pore over it long after they have closed their note-books, 
especially if the reason is because we as teachers are spending 
the major portion of our time in telling them that the numbers 
in Exodus are exaggerated, that the birth stories of Jesus are 
late material, that John was influenced by Greek thought and 
soon. What of it, after all? The value is farther on. Has 
our own fascination for a preliminary intellectual quest obscured 
even for us the heart of the whole study? 

If we inquire why the Bible has been a household book in the 
past, the answer of course is because spiritual experiences have 
been put there in such a way that they could be understood and 
experienced again. If this country of ours is cutting out the 
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kuowledge of the Bible, it is not because people are not hungry 
for such a source of helpfulness. It is because they are ignorant 
of it. Volumes of theological discussion fall by the way but 
the Bible lover comes back repeatedly to Biblical phrases and 
parables, ‘‘imprinting themselves as with the point of a 
diamond.’’ But are we not losing our real lovers of the Bible 
as the older people are dying off? And is the result with the 
young people who join our classes that they sell their Bibles at a 
second-hand store when they finish the course, or is it that they 
learn to love them as a source of helpfulness to which they will 
turn all their lives, even as lovers of Greek literature turn to 
their Plato and their Epictetus and lovers of Emerson and Whit- 
man have thumb-worn copies of the Essays and the Leaves of 
Grass? Is not this our most vital concern, and if we are not 
accomplishing it, how may we do it in the near future? 
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